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THE DETECTIVE IN INDIA. 


CoNTENTEDLY as we here rest upon the quiet effective- 
ness of our anti-criminal guardians, by whose secret 
machinery atrocious and singular deeds are hourly 
exposed, and the criminal population winnowed, it 
may not be unamusing, as a contrast to a system so 
perfect, to shew how our sable brethren of the East 
attempt the same ends; and with this view we proceed 
to detail an occurrence which gave rise to the adoption 
of a native ceremony called Nole Chanlaun—a highly 
venerated and supposed infallible way of detecting a 
thief among the Bengalees. 

In December last, a merry breakfast-party assembled 
at Cossipoor, a short distance from Calcutta, prepara- 
tory to scouring a jheel, or pond, some eight miles 
distant, reported well stocked with duck and various 
water-fowl, and capable of affording a good day’s 
shooting. Our destination being up Pralacol, a tribu- 
tary to the Hooghly, one of the party had provided his 
| bauleah, a large description of boat, capable of accom- 
| modating a family when travelling, or a numerous party 
| on a day’s excursion. 

Tt is almost needless to say, ample provision was 
made for the creature-comforts of the day—India stands 
supreme for forethought in that respect; and the guns 
having been deposited, dogs made fast, and everything 
arranged, the mangee, or head-boatman, presented 
himself, and announced that the tide had turned, and 
the sooner we were under-way the better. Coinciding 
with our informant, but few minutes elapsed before all 
were on board, and just departing, when several simul- 
| taneously exclaimed: ‘Who has a watch?’ Our host, 
without waiting a reply, dashed up the river-bank in 
search of the desired article. All on board being in 
high glee—the joint product of a good breakfast and 
anticipation of a fine day’s sport—conversation flowed 
freely ; and five, ten, twenty minutes elapsed without 
our friend’s absence being remarked. At length, amid 
a din of noisy protestations and very high words, he 
reappeared with a countenance portraying a strong 
mixture of excitement and irritation. On each side and 
behind him were the whole of the servants, energetically 
vociferating, and presenting a singular appearance, 
their faces being a sort of bilious black—a colour 
induced in the natives through the agency of either 
Tage or terror. ; 

It needed little of Solomon’s wisdom to perceive 
something had gone wrong, as our entertainer sat 
himself down among us disturbed and thoughtful. 
For a short time, all was suspense as to what could 


you fellows taken anything out of my bedroom?’ A 
unanimous negative was followed by the announce- 
ment that some one about the place had stolen his 
watch, valuable in itself, but doubly so from having 
been a present. 

It appeared, our friend C—— rarely carried it, 
and at other times it rested in a pocket suspended 
from his dressing-glass ; and when he had last seen or 
used the watch was totally forgotten. After a little 
consultation, the day’s work was pursued, returning 
late to dinner with many birds, little conversation, 
and, in truth, little enjoyment; for the lost watch 
annoyed the whole party. 

After dinner, the unpleasant topic was injudiciously 
revived by a youngster, and, as a matter of course, the 
more drink the more sagacious and diverse were the 
opinions offered; but upon one point all agreed, that 
our host should ‘cut’—that is, in Calcutta vernacular, 
‘stop’—his servants’ wages until the loss was made 
good. The smallest of hours drew on ere this happy 
conclusion was arrived at ; and the more discreet availed 
themselves of so favourable an opportunity to depart, 
leaving some half-dozen behind who were on a visit. 
These, following the good example set, speedily retired 
under the protection of their musquito curtains. 

The next morning brought one of C——’s most 
intelligent sircars, or writing-clerks, to his veranda. He 
had heard of the loss; indeed, nearly all the men (some 
400) in the factory knew it; nor were the villagers round 
about labouring under much ignorance, as though a 
hue and cry had been left in each hut. 

‘ Well, Naran,’ said our host, upon hearing the general 
diffusion of the annoyance, ‘I care little about the loss 
being known ; what I want, is to ascertain who is the 
thief. For satisfaction on this point, I will give one 
hundred rupees [1L.10).’ 

* Ah, sahib, less than that will do,’ was the reply. ‘I 
can bring you a man who will not only shew you what 
you require, but what the rascal has done with the 
property.’ 

Curiosity being excited, some few questions were 
put as to the way this was to be accomplished, when it 
was represented that certain holy men, by long study 
and deep penance, were endowed, when assisted by 
their magic-rods, with the capability of detecting 
criminals; and an earnest entreaty was urged that 
this ceremony might be performed. This was at first 
peremptorily refused ; but as several other sircars, who 
by this time had joined Naran, added their supplica- 
tions upon the ground of personal probity—they having 
as much access to the rooms as the servants—it was 


have happened. At length something like a smile of 
se lit up his face as he exclaimed: ‘Have any of 


a that the ceremony of Nole Chanlaun should be 
tried. 
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Now this, although a highly solemn and appreciated 
native rite, is but rarely witnessed, from a circumstance 
of which at the time we were ignorant—that it was 
illegal ; and hence, doubtless, arose the strong desire 
expressed by the whole of the sircars to be present 
when the performance took place. 

According to his promise, the next morning Naran 
brought this wonderfully endowed thief-catcher. He 
was a short sinewy man, with a strong marked 
countenance, portraying energy and decision, with an 
intelligence remarkable even ina Hindoo. His manners 
were easy and gentlemanly, arising from a perfect 
self-possession, but wholly free from presumption: 
altogether his bearing was such as to command respect 
from the Europeans present ; it may hence be inferred 
what influence such a man would exercise over the 
native population, more especially when his Brah- 
minical office was superadded; for suspended from 
his left shoulder, and encircling his body downwards as 
low as his right hip, was displayed the priestly string 
or piece of whip-cord denoting his sacred character. 

A few introductory remarks as to the place from 
whence the property was taken, the time it was 
supposed to have disappeared, and party suspected, 
were speedily gone through; and, permission having 
been accorded, the ceremony was proceeded with in 
front of the house under the veranda or portico. 
Slowly uplifting his hands above his head, he muttered 
a few initiatory sentences; and then producing his 
brass drinking-mug, proceeded to the Hooghly to 
fill it with water from this the most holy stream which 
flows from the sacred Gunga or Ganges. Afterwards, 
he brought forward and laid on the ground with much 
care his mystic bamboo-rods—two in number, about 
eight feet in length, an inch and a half broad, and a 
quarter of an inch thick. These were sprinkled from 
end to end with the river-water, and duly prayed over. 
A leaf containing some red pigment was then produced, 

and in a brief space each knot in the bamboos was 
daubed with a red spot, and blessed, and upon each 
painted spot was placed a leaf of the sacred Tulsee 
tree, which the wind did not long allow to remain; but 
that evidently was of little consequence. 

These ceremonies, short in description, were accom- 
panied by so much mannerism and lengthened praying, 
that an hour and a half elapsed, by which time, the 
nature of the proceedings having oozed out, some two 
or three hundred people had assembled. The factory, 
the villages, the bazaar, and even the boats on the 
river, yielded their quota of such as could summon 
courage to trespass on the sahib’s ground. It is useless 
to appeal to a mob anywhere, but it is worse than 


in Bengal; so, despite the annoyance, our host was 
compelled to let them remain. 

The preliminaries being now arranged, the Brahmin 
advanced to our friend C——, bowing his head, and 
at the same time raising above it his close-pressed 
open hands—a token of great deference. ‘ Sahib,’ he 
said, ‘all is ready; but I require two men of the same 
creed or religion to hold the rods: no cross sects or 
creeds will do; they must be influenced by the like 
fear or favour of their gods.’ 

‘Make your selection, was the reply—‘there are 
plenty round you.’ It was easier suggested than 
accomplished. ‘The Bengalees refused, from fear; the 


folly to anticipate making any impression upon one | Par 


men, from pride, &c.; and so, from one pretext or 
another, the affair seemed likely to be strangled in its 
birth. In this dilemma, the operator suggested, if the 
sahibs held the rods the proceedings would be much 
more effective. It has been remarked, the Brahmin 
bore the impress of a clever fellow: this was a con- 
vincing proof of it, and a stratagem to impose on the 
natives his own importance; for had it been acquiesced 
in, it would have stamped him and his trickery with 
indelible importance, as having, in his religious capa- 
city, so much influence over the sahibs or gentlemen, 
The proposition not being acceded to, our host took 
the affair in hand, and a couple of Ouriers—a caste 
upon the Madras coast—volunteered ; whereon the rods 
were removed from the ground, and the men stationed 
a sufficient distance apart, facing each other. The 
ends of the rods were then placed under their armpits 
—that is, the end of one rod was placed under the right 
armpit of one man, while the other end of the rod was 
placed under the left armpit of his opponent, the other 
rod being similarly placed under their other armpits, 
and both rods were lightly supported below by the 
palms of their open hands. Again another prayer 
was uttered, and the rods sprinkled afresh, when the 
operator, in a very grave and business-like way, in- 
formed the bamboos of the nature of the lost property, 
and humbly requested them to proceed to the place 
from whence it was abstracted, then point out the thief, 
and discover where the watch was secreted. 

Standing midway between the supporters of the rods 
was the priest, who kept reminding the bamboos of 
their duty, and stimulated them to the performance of 
it by repeating the words: ‘Sigi, sigi! juldee, juldee!’ 
(Soon, soon! quick, quick !); but, like their prototypes | 
which would not beat the dog, the sticks remained for 
a length of time inexorable. At length a sudden out- 
break of discordant exclamations announced something | 
of importance, and the rods were now reported as 
obeying the mandates of the deity; and we confess, to | 
our great surprise, we beheld the bamboos crossing | 
each other horizontally, and afterwards alternately rise | 
up and descend. The motions were exceedingly slow | 
and uncertain, but there was no mistake about them. | 
The operator, observing the effect produced, remarked | 
it was but trifling in comparison with what they would | 
accomplish ; and, in reply to sundry questions, stated 
they would bend in the direction they required their | 
supporters to go, which would first be to the place | 
from whence the watch was taken, and afterwards in 
search of the thief, whom they would indicate by 
bending towards him; and the party so pointed at, 
when ordered to sit on the ground, the sticks, being 
held over his head, would separate, and, descending, 
enclose his head between them. 

With this explanation the affair proceeded; and 


complained of fatigue, and were relieved for another 
ir indiscriminately selected, regard being solely 
had to similarity of caste. In the course of time, 
the rods began to bend, and the supporters were 
ordered to advance in the direction of the outside curve 
until they again became straight. Obeying these 
instructions, the distances accomplished were very 
variable: sometimes a few inches, once about three 


degrees, the sticks led their supporters along the 
veranda, to and through the door of the bedroom, and 
eventually pointed and touched the empty watch- 
pocket. Under a belief that, either voluntarily or 
involuntarily, the holders were prime movers, they 
were narrowly but ineffectually watched, to detect 
imposition or connivance. 

Not having expected so tedious a performance—four 


up-country or hill-men, from contempt; the Mussul- 


hours having expired—we informed the priest that this 


an hour more having elapsed, the first supporters | 


yards—the greatest advance during the day. By | 
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portion of the exhibition had no charms for us, and 
he was requested forthwith to point out the criminal 
and situation of the lost property. ‘ All in good time,’ 
was the reply. ‘Remember, my rods must be informed 
of every particular, to render their action effective.’ 

Perceiving the policy of abstaining from further 
interference, we left the Brahmin to proceed in his 
own way; and in due time the rods moved their sup- 
porters from the bed into the adjacent bath-room, and 
thence into a yard adjoining, by which time it was 
evident the priest was getting much exhausted ; 
and the sircar Naran suggested he should forthwith 
detect the thief, if he was amongst the servants. The 
priest now assented ; and the domestics, some fifteen or 
sixteen, were ordered to stand in two rows, facing each 
other. 


This accomplished, the bamboos, with fresh sup- 
porters, were slowly moved along in front of those on 
one side, and repeated with those on the opposite; and 


in every instance were rigid enough, save when in front | the 
of 


khansamar, or head-servant: to him they bent 
gently forward, and at length touched him. This was 
repeated several times with a similar result, and the 
natives were perfectly satisfied the offender was iden- 
tified. The sahibs, however, declined such evidence as 
satisfactory, more particularly as the man had always 
appeared a civil, honest, good attendant. 

This want of conviction being communicated to the 
Brahmin—to afford additional and conclusive evidence, 
he ordered the servants to squat or sit, as is their 
custom, upon their heels; and again the rods were 
taken along in front of them. This time, the guilty 
man’s head was encompassed. ‘The bamboos passed 
slowly and inactively along until they again arrived in 
front of the khansamar, when the rod nearest him 
began to extend over his head; and both rods now 
descending, the unfortunate’s head was enclosed between 
them. In the hope that some deviation might take 
place in favour of the presumed culprit, we caused the 
operation to be repeated several times, but the result 
was unvarying ; and it was evident the man was viewed 
by his fellows as a thoroughly proved criminal. 

The unlooked-for turn things had taken, and the 
length of time which had elapsed since the affair 
began, made the Europeans tired and disgusted; and, 
finding the priest had several minor operations to 
divert attention, we peremptorily ordered him to 
enter upon that part of the ceremony which was to 
discover the property. 

Exhausted with his efforts, and perceiving his endea- 
vours had failed to afford satisfaction, and that there 
was no inclination to attach stigma to the indicated 
culprit, he pleaded that the length of time which had 
elapsed since the property was last seen, added to his 
own fatigue, would render it impossible to afford the 
required information that day, but he would renew the 
attempt the day following. This was at once declined; 
and the Europeans retired to have a little consultation 
respecting the khansamar, who, unless cleared in some 
way, would, we knew, be held as a guilty party, and 
despised accordingly. A few minutes sufficed for the 
adoption of a stratagem which, while it in no way 
derogated from the Brahmin’s esteemed infallibility, 
afforded a favourable loophole for the khansamar, and 
our host proceeded once more to the scene of action, 
and addressed the assembled natives, stating circum- 
stances had to a certain extent determined unfavour- 
ably to one of his servants; but as he did not hold 
them to be conclusive, he had determined upon sus- 
potas | in a dark room a tulwar, or sword, over which 

the Brahmin would pray, and invoke divine wrath 
upon the guilty man if he dared to touch it. Should 
he be so presumptuous, the weapon would instantly 
cut him down. 

Absurd as such a proposition may appear in England, 
it is suited to the standard of the Indian intellect, over- 


ridden as it is with superstition. The tulwar was 
produced; and the priest, nothing loath, with a solemn 
and mysterious air, murmured something highly satis- 
factory to the bystanders, save’and except the servants, 
who one and all exhibited intense anxiety; offering a 
strange contrast to the casual spectators, who were 
laughing, joking, and shewing much satisfaction. 

Now, a tulwar is nothing in itself; but when endowed 
with priestly sanction, and coated with red paint, it 
possesses in India at times a fine moral influence, and 
is frequently the means of detecting the guilty. The 
blade, having been well coated with red paint, was sus- 
pended in a perfectly dark room, and its position made 
known to the servants, who were sent in one by one, 
with instructions that, respectively, if innocent they 
were to touch the blade and retire by an opposite door, 
where one of our party was stationed to look at their 
hands when they came out, which—as they had no 
knowledge of the tulwar being painted—if marked with 
paint, was taken as a proof cf innocence, as no 
guilty man, after the priest’s invocation and caution, 
would have dared touch it. 

With much reluctance and apprehension, servant 
after servant entered and retired with well-bedaubed 
hands. At length the khansamar’s turn arrived. : He, 
poor wretch, manifested a greater amount of agitation 
than before, and had in a manner to be forced into the 
room, where, although perfectly well acquainted with 
the place and position of every article, and though he 
had received precisely the same instructions as the 
other servants, he did not know what to do or where 
to go; so, from outside the door, we had again to 
instruct him how to proceed. At length he was heard 
to moan and move forward a little; then all was still 
for a lengthened period, and apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the man had fainted ; but at the expiration 
of some ten minutes, a light tap against the further 
door announced his presence. The door was opened, 
and, nearly blanched with terror, the poor wretch 
rushed forth. Viewing his present terror as an addi- 
tional proof of his guilt, the immediate cry of the 
other servants was: ‘ Have you touched the tulwar ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he gasped forth. 

‘Then open your hands.’ 

He did so: they were perfectly clean. The others 
now shewed him their painted hands, in proof of their 
innocence, and charged him with the robbery, it being 
thoroughly established to their satisfaction that con- 
science had made him coward, and the unpainted hands 
betrayed his guilt. All the rest of the servants went 
perfectly through the ordeal. 

It might naturally be inferred that, subjected to 
two such ordeals, and to a certain extent convicted 
under both, the presumed culprit would have been 
dismissed ; but nothing of the sort ensued. It was 
held, and rightly too, that the offence was not estab- 
lished by British, however well by native evidence. 
The man, therefore, to the astonishment of his fellow- 
servants—provably the thief amongst the rest—was 
retained. Upon this being made known, the native 
spectators shrugged their shoulders with pity and 
contempt at the sahibs for despising the admonition of 
one of their hard-named deities, and dispersed with 
strongly expressed dissatisfaction. 

The whole performance lasted about six hours; and 
it is but justice to the principal to say, he worked 
hard to obtain a verdict, and, though unsuccessful, 
well earned the two rupees he received as bucksheesh. 
It is almost needless to add, the watch was not 
recovered, and that the chief reward for our employing 
the Brahmin was our witnessing a ceremony of a very 
curiouskind. A question may naturally arise: Was there 
any complicity between the rod-holders and the priest ? 
We say unhesitatingly, none; for during his operations 
he had five sets of holders of different castes, who, after 
the first couple retired from their labour unhurt, were 
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was a public and private benefit. And now and then a 


are too often disobeyed, the evil has gone on increas- 
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followed by their successors more from curiosity than | the country with general inundation.’ Other cases tior 
anything else. It may be left to the successors of the | precisely similar might be cited; but we take one in ms 
ingenious Dr Mayo to try to ascertain the natural | which there were means for measuring the alterations, by rish 
facts at the basis of the Nole Chanlaun. At Marmato, a“mining district amid dense forests in | °°" 
the province of Popayan, a decrease of the streams = 
that drove the stamping-mills was observed, propor- Mes. 
HOW THE WOODS AND FORESTS tienate to the cleasing of the Seeds. Tee ee arved bay 
as gauges, and gave pretty accurate measures of the 
AFFECT THE RAIN. diminution, which went on to such an extent that, at rh I 
Some few years ago, a note of alarm was sounded as | the end of two years, there was an anxious cry: What «Sherer 
to the injurious consequences of cutting down forests. | shall we do for water? The defect was the more ‘As Hu 
Something that Humboldt had written was quoted as unaccountable, as the fall of rain had not diminished, ary 6 
a warning to those who would persist in disregarding | The clearing, though sufficient to cause a local disturb- 0 os 
the teachings of such experience as was then available, | 22C® had not affected the general climate. By way i) gard 
By felling the trees on the slopes and summits of of experiment, the cutting down of the woods was Hil us si 
y felling th = -,...| Stopped; and gradually the rivers resumed their | - 
mountains, said the veteran philosopher, two calamities former flow. In the tropics, this result would naturally | t slo 
are prepared for coming generations ; namely, scarcity | be produced more rapidly than in northerly latitudes: 1 iy 
of fuel and scarcity of water. And he assigned as a | the quick-growing vegetation sheltered the soil, checked ee ai 
reason, that by the great evaporation from leaves, | evaporation, and the surface-water, retarded in its | Sens. 
an amount of moisture is diffused through the atmo- a — its way slowly and steadily to the beds of : countt 
. . : : . e 8 reams. 
> go bong ae —- nye tage pero The same thing has been noticed around Rio Janeiro: | 4, 
beneath, and teriall . tail es ceoaadian af & the terrible droughts which at times afflict the Cape de we a 
— ae: ae © svaporation Of te | Verd Islands are attributed to loss of wood; and in [MM| Foros 
water that falls as rain; consequently, the springs are | Madeira, a change of climate has been observed since is 
kept flowing, rivers do not dry up, and the lowland | the island was first discovered, from the same cause. | se 
cultivator can always depend on the distant hills for | There is less humidity than formerly. The Socorridos, | Om the 
the means of irrigating his crops. the largest river, was at one time deep enough to float | that t 
The question once started, became of too much impor- | timber to the sea; while now, except in occasional conee 
tance to be slighted—great interests were involved in | #00ds, it is a mere rivulet, scarcely discernible in its |) gro ¢, 
it. Most people remembered to have heard somethin, loose stony bed. The soil of Madeira is so light and the le 
ind oo =e A tad porous, that it speedily suffers from deprivation of how | 
ut the prodigious waste of timber by enterprising | jioisture. The fact was early noticed, and a law was « “ 
Yankees in their advance to the West; but at the | passed forbidding the cutting down of trees near a i | in Ss 
same time a notion prevailed that to clear the land | spring or source of a stream; but as Portuguese laws | siders 
| 
i} 


grumble went the round of the papers about the mis- 
management of our own Woods and Forests; but this 
was a new view of the matter. Could it be true that 
the interests of civilisation were in such a dilemma? 
If we cut down the forests, we deprive ourselves of 
fuel and water; if we do not cut them down, how shall 
we obtain cornfields ? 

Facts were called for, and were from time to time 
published in the scientific journals. The regulations 
concerning forests that prevailed on the continent, 
were shewn to have reference to the effects which 
had been signalised. The British Association had a 
report on the subject at their Ipswich meeting in 
1851, embodying a large amount of highly valuable 
information 


So far as this information goes, it confirms the views 
thrown out by Humboldt. It is interesting in more 
respects than those immediately concerned, as we hope 
to shew before finishing our article. The Valley of 
Aragua, in South America, affords a remarkable 
example of increase and decrease of rain corresponding 
with increase and decrease of trees. ‘It is completely 
enclosed by high ranges of hills, giving rise to various 
streams and rivulets, the waters of which form a lake 
at the extreme end of the valley. The lake has no 
exit, and its superfluous waters are carried off by 
evaporation. Between 1555, when it was described by 
Oviedo, and 1800, when it was visited by Humboldt, the 
lake had sunk five or six feet, and had receded several 
miles from its former shores; the portion of the basin 
thus left dry appearing the most fertile land in the 
neighbourhood. These effects were ascribed by the 
eminent traveller to the destruction of the trees on 
the mountains. When the war of liberation broke out, 
agriculture was neglected, and the wood from the 
hills being no longer required by human industry, a 
great jungle began to prevail over all. The result was, 
that within twenty years, not only had the lake ceased 
to subside, but began once more to rise and threaten 


ing. The foliage is of a nature to favour a large |@ 
deposit of dew ; so large, indeed, as to keep the ground | 
underneath constantly moist. ‘Thus, the trees become | 
condensers between the atmosphere and the earth. The | 
well-known trees on Ferro, one of the Canaries, present | 
undoubted evidence as to the condensing function. 
They are always wrapped in a cloud, from which they | 
so rapidly and effectually draw off the moisture, that a || 
continuous stream flows down the stem into reservoirs | 
made to receive it. They are perennial fountains for | 
the inhabitants, who prize them highly. r 
Every one has heard of the destruction of trees in | 
the Spice Islands by the Dutch, who, to increase the | 
value of their monopoly, cut down nearly all the spice- | 
bearing woods, and thereby converted the islands into | 
deserts: even now, those once luxuriant ocean-ringed | 
oases have not recovered from the effects of such | 


wicked waste. At Penang, the Chinese settlers make 
such reckless havoc in the clearings, that the English | 
governor has prohibited any further cutting down | 
of trees on the hill-slopes. These slopes are too steep | 
for permanent cultivation, and the Chinaman was ) 
content to get one crop from the virgin soil, and then 
clear another spot; but this short-sighted process is | 
happily checked. Besides the effect on the climate, |i) 
the trees preserve the soil on the abrupt declivities | 
from being washed away. ‘To come to Europe: springs | 
that once flowed in the highlands of Greece, have || 
disappeared since the trees were cut duwn that formerly 
sheltered them. ‘In Switzerland,’ says Dr Balfour, 
‘it has been perfectly ascertained, that rivulets for- | 
merly full have shrunk or dried up coincidently with || 
the denudation of the mountains, and that they have || 
once more returned to their former size on the woods || 
being restored.’ It appears to be certain that the |) 
planting of trees on the slopes of the French Alps has 
prevented the occurrence of the ‘torrential floods’ that |} 
once devastated the lower valleys. We may add, but jj 
without attaching any importance to it, that Pliny 


inged | 
such | 
make | 
iglish | 
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mentions the occurrence of contrary instances, where, 
by the cutting down of trees, the water that had 


| nourished their roots bubbled up to the surface in 


springs. Cassander’s troops, he remarks, were struck 


| ty those outbursts while felling timber for their 


intrenchments on the Balkans. 

Another consideration presents itself: besides the 
dearth of fuel and water, consequent on the decrease 
of forests, there are the danger and destruction from 
torrents and floods that follow as a natural consequence. 
As Humboldt says: ‘ The beds of the rivers, remaining 
dry during a part of the year, are converted into 
torrents whenever great rains fall on the heights. ‘The 
sward and moss disappearing with the brushwood from 
the sides of the mountain, the waters falling in rain 
are no longer impeded in their course; and instead 
of slowly augmenting the level of the rivers by pro- 
gressive filtration, they furrow during heavy showers 
the sides of the hills, bear down the loosened soil, and 
form those sudden inundations that devastate the 
country.’ 

Clearly, civilisation and nature do not always go 
hand in hand in the promotion of social interests, as 
we may see in our own highly cultivated country. 
Forests we have none to speak of ; but improved drain- 
age is attended at times with consequences such as are 
mentioned above. The rain-water, instead of lingering 
on the fields and in the ditches, now runs off so rapidly 
that the rivers cannot discharge quickly enough, and the 
consequence is an inundation. In some places, there 
are ten floods now for one formerly. The farmers on 
the levels of the eastern counties of England can tell of 
how many times their hay has been drowned in the 
course of a single season. But to return to the forests. 
In St Helena, the quantity of wood has been con- 
siderably increased of late years by planting; and, as 
careful observation shews, the quantity of rain has 
increased—almost doubled since the great Napoleon 
was a prisoner at Longwood. And now the destructive 


| floods, which used to follow every storm, have entirely 


ceased. In 1849, there had not been one for nine years ; 
nor have we heard of any since. In the neighbouring 
island of Ascension, as the report states, ‘a beautiful 
spring, situated at the foot of a woody mountain, was 


-observed to diminish in flow as the trees were cut 
| down, and to vanish altogether when the wood 


disappeared. After a few years, during which no 


| water flowed, the mountain became wooded again ; the 


stream began to run, and, as the vegetation increased, 
resumed its former volume.’ 
We have abundant evidence of a similar kind from 


|| India—a country where the phenomena occur on the 
|| grandest scale. The average yearly rain-fall along the 


shores of Hindostan is from sixty to eighty inches; 
but in the interior, at elevations 2000 to 4500 feet 


|| above the sea, it amounts to 200 inches. On the great 


plateau, however, and in places scant of trees, the fall 
is not more than from ten to thirty-five inches. The 
change is not gradual, but sudden: of little wood, you 
may safely predicate little rain. Humboldt mentions 


| the great plain he travelled over between the Andes 


and the Orinoco, as extremely arid and desert-like, 
though, according to the early settlers, it was once 
well watered and sprinkled with forests. 

as wood is in some parts of India, it is so 
abundant in others, that any recommendation in favour 
of economy is treated with a laugh. Protect the 
forests, indeed! Let us take a glance at what goes 
on in the magnificent teak-forests of Tenasserim and 
Malabar. The Parsee merchants go with their wood- 
cutters, and chop down spars of from five to nine inches 
diameter, and seventy-five feet long, without regard to 
the future condition of the woods, and with so little 
regard to the demand, that one observer saw hundreds 
of these spars rotting on the beach. In the Canara 
for¢ste, the jungle-people ‘girdle’ the largest, as the 


Americans call it, and set fire to the rest; and then, 
without gtirring the soil, sow millet or castor-oil among 
the blackened stumps; and after taking one or two 
crops, repeat the process in another spot. Thousands 
on thousands of acres have been destroyed in this way. 
‘Far as the eye can reach,’ says Superintendent Onslow, 
‘not a tree is to be seen. It may be supposed,’ he 
continues, ‘that clearing the forest would make the 
country more healthy ; and so it would, if the clearing 
were more permanent: but the forest is now destroyed 
only to be replaced by a thick jungle of rank vegeta- 
tion, still more unhealthy,’ as it impedes the circulation 
of the air. In some of the clearings, it was found 
that scores of sandal-trees had been destroyed, worth 
from five to fifteen rupees apiece, and gamboge-trees 
innumerable. The more intelligent among the natives 
of this Mulnaad (rain-country) complain of want of 
rain: the fall is not of the same amount as formerly. 

*To give you some idea of the waste of valuable 
and ornamental timber in this country,’ says Captain 
Harvey, in one of his letters, ‘I will just mention 
what I discovered at Hyderabad. I was in want of 
light-coloured wood for picture-frames, and applied to 
the regimental contractor. What was my surprise to 
find that every third or fourth log in his great store 
of firewood was most beautiful satin-wood of large 
size! Only imagine the victuals of a whole regiment, 
not to say of a large community, being cooked with 
satin-wood!’ Look also at what took place on the 
demand arising for gutta-percha as an article of com- 
merce. Two hundredweights of this useful product 
were exported from Singapore in 1844; but such was 
the increase, that in three and a half years from that 
time, not fewer than 270,000 trees were felled for the 
sake of their sap, without a single effort being made 
to replace them. 

According to Dr Cleghorn, the natives were thinking 
of abandoning a tract about fifty miles from Coimbatoor, 
which had lost its rain through the loss of trees. Dr 
Gibson, who travelled through part of the Bombay 
presidency, after an absence of fifteen years, saw great 
changes for the worse, and from the same cause. A 
similar change has been noticed in the Neilgherry 
Hills. ‘The proprietor of a coffee-plantation near 
Bangalore, ‘when clearing fresh ground which was 
watered by an excellent spring, was warned by the 
natives not to clear away the trees in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his spring: he disregarded their 
warning, cut down the trees, and lost his stream of 
water.’ Such instances ate numerous, as also those of 
clearing ravines for cultivation causing the disappear- 
ance of the brooks that once flowed refreshingly through 
them. From Afghanistan to the Burmese frontier, the 
phenomena have been observed as cause and effect. 

Such an accumulation of facts forced itself on the 
attention of the authorities in India, and a system, on 
a small scale, has been commenced for restoring, at 
great labour and expense, what has so long been wasted. 
So far the results are satisfactory. ‘The plantations 
formed along the line of the Jumna Canal very soon 
paid their expenses, and become every year more valu- 
able. The natives have fallen in with the plan of 
establishing large mangrove gardens, and improve the 
trees with good grafts supplied by the government. 
Mr Tucker, one of the European residents, has placed 
a gold medal at the disposal of the Horticultural and 
Agricultural Society of India, to be given to the 
planter of the greatest number of trees in the Agra 
presidency. In some places, regular plantations of 
teak are commenced as fast as the full-grown trees 
are cut down. These measures once taken, the 
congequences could hardly be other than beneficial in 
a country where wood is the universal fuel, and the 
consumers are numbered by hundreds of millions. 
The very thinnings repay more than the cost of 
management. 
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It thus happens 
committee of the British Association for 


maintenance,’ for the ‘establishment of nurseries,’ the 
checking of waste, and the planting of woods on ‘tracts 
unsuited for culture,’ have been to some extent antici- 

ted. But much remains to be done before the true 

ance between physical and social requirements will 
be maintained. The alarming deficiency of rain around 
Bombay during the last monsoon is attributed to the 
destruction of the forests 


And in another point of view the preservation of 
trees becomes of im namely, as regards shade. 
In hot climates, the ‘boundless contiguity’ of the 
leafy canopy is appreciated with a feeling to which we 
of the zone are strangers. In the past ages 

thing was cared for. One instance will 
suffice. During the reign of Akbar, direction was 
given ‘that on both sides of the canal down to Hissar, 
trees of every description, both for shade and blossom, 
be planted, so as to make it like the canal under the 
tree im paradise; and that the sweet flavour of the 
rare fruits may reach the mouth of every one, and that 
from those luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers, 
to rest in the cities where their every 
supplied.’ 

concluding, we must just mention that an 
has been made to throw further light on 
by direct experiment. The particulars, 
supplied by M. Belgrand, are published in the Annuaire 
of the Meteorological Society of France for 1853, and 
results of twenty years’ observation in the 
parts of the Paris basin. The author shews that 
the nature of the soil, as to permeability, has to be 
taken into account as well as the nature of the 
vegetation. Results obtained in our climates would 
not be strictly analogous with those of the tropics, 
where the leaves never fall, unless the experiments were 
made in some of the great European fir-forests, which 

retain their resinous foliage all throughout the year. 


THE CURATE’S WEDDING-FEAST. 
Tue bells of St Mary’s Church rung merrily out, and 
their music echoed pleasantly through the clear atmo- 
sphere of a bright frosty day in December. It was a 
marriage-peal they rung; yet to those who sat round 
an elegantly arranged table, they brought thoughts of 
a mingled texture, for they were the signal to a family 
that she whose presence had made a perpetual sunshine 
in the otherwise sombre household, was no longer all 
their own, and that her brightest beams would hence- 
forward be shed over another home. They were the 
signal, likewise, to a parish that he, the valued friend, 
who, though living amongst them but for two short 
years, had made himself beloved by all, was leaving 
them, and going to be the overseer of another flock. 
Yet although there was secyet sadness in the hearts of 
some—as there ever must be under such circumstances 
—yet was there also much joy mingled with it, for the 
good old Mr Grey exceedingly rejoiced that his darling 
Ellinor had found such a guardian and friend as the 
excellent young curate, Mr Shenstone Greville; and 
her loving sister Frances rejoiced, amidst her own 
sorrow, that such blessing had alighted on her beloved 
companion and sister; and as to public opinion, why, 
it was agreed by all, with the exception of a few 
‘disaffected spinsters’—-who would fain have made the 
handsome young curate their own prey, and therefore 
pronounced the match wholly unpatronisable—that 
there could not have been a better-suited pair. 

But of all the good folks of Fenton Churchwick, 
there were none so merry on the occasion, and none so 


young bridegroom, as one singular and amusing group, 
of whose doings it is the special object of this paper to 
report. In a quiet street of that good old country- 
town, there stand close side by side, and hard by the 
spot which in past years formed the eastern boundary 
of the town, two old alms-houses. One of these, built in 
the year 1635 by a good ancient citizen of the town for 
the accommodation of ten old women and six old men, 
was considered the most aristocratic. It consisted of a 
chapel, a school-room, and seventeen separate dwellings. 
Sixteen of these were appropriated to the old people, 
each of whom received a weekly gratuity in money, as 
well as the use for life of one of these comfortable 
dwellings, and of a plot of garden-ground. The seven- 
teenth was provided for the home of a man of better 
class, who was called the ‘ Reader,’ and for whom a 
salary was appointed by the founder, that he might 
read, in the chapel attached to the charity, the church- 
service ‘daily throughout the year,’ for the spiritual 
comfort of the aged people located in the house. The 
same reader was also enjoined constantly ‘to instruct 
ten poor children in reading and writing.’ 

The other alms-house was of a less dignified charac- 
ter, as it was unendowed, and its inhabitants had no 
other benefit than that of the use during life of a single 
room, and a spot of garden-ground annexed to it. Now, 
it so happened that these houses stood almost opposite 
to Mr Grey’s, and that the old men and women who 
dwelt therein had for years been the special pets of 
Nelly Grey and her sister Frances. They had also 
been objects of great and sincere interest to Mr 
Greville, whether solely on account of the claims which 
old age and poverty offered, or whether the fact of 
their being favoured by the Misses Grey had any 
weight in procuring for them his kind offices, ‘depo- 
nent sayeth not:’ certain it is, that he was a regular 
visitor at both alms-houses, and that there were few 
people in Fenton Churchwick to whom the good 
curate was more important, or who grieved more over 
his departure, than these did, their inhabitants. 

‘When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind,’ saith the word of 
Holy Writ; and thus was Mr Shenstone Greville 
disposed to act. 

‘I'll tell you what we'll do, Francie,’ said he, a few 
days before his wedding: ‘we'll give the old ladies 
and gentlemen opposite some fun. What do you say 
to giving them all a grand tea-drinking on our wedding- 


you money for the expenses? Let’s give them a grand 
turn-out, Nelly,’ added he, ‘and make them all merry 
together !’ 

The suggestion was voted altogether suitable; and 
although poor Frances had her hands pretty full of 
business in preparing matters for her sister’s marriage, 
and her heart sufficiently full of care in the thought of 
the loss she was about to sustain in parting at once 
with her beloved companion and her revered sub-pastor, 


the matériel for a substantial tea-feast for the beads- 
men and women; and when the bells rung out the 
merry peal of which we have spoken, they echoed notes 
| of joy and pleasure to many an old heart, as indicating 
; that the hour for perhaps the last festivity in which 
they would have part, approached. 

It had been settled by competent authorities, that 
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loud in their praises of the sweet bride and her fine |} 


day? Do you think you could manage it, if I give || 


preparations were instantly set on foot for providing || 
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not in the aristocratic 
alms-house called 
urable mention has 
ya the older and less dignified one, by 

name 'Gilis’s-house 7 and the reasons for this were, 

, that at Gills’ s-house was a larger room than any 
to be found at Curtis’s; and, second, that several of 
the old ladies at Gills’s were sick or lame, and could 
not venture past their own threshold, whilst it so 


eereh come a 


| ara pec andparly sak o'clock on in linge 
|| where tea was to be ready at half-past; after which 
|| meal, the ancient dames and sires were to amuse 


themselves as they listed until seven, when a bowl of 


|| negus and a supply of sweet-cake were to wind up the 


| 
| 
| 


festivities of the evening. 

Preparations on no scale were forthwith set 
on foot. One of the first steps taken, was to send in a 
good supply of coal and wood to Dame Higgins’s abode ; 

and the second, to hire a stout young damsel to take 
oh the burden of smartening up the room wherein the 
festivities were to take place, and to perform ail the 
household offices that were required on the occasion. 
Then was a time of bustle and excitement, if ever there 
was one! How the little old women did bustle in and 
out, after Jenny Slope (the servant pro tempore) had 
scrubbed the floor, and every chair and table, and other 
article of furniture in the room, till they were, if pos- 
sible, even cleaner than usual. How the old ladies, all 
who could walk, did bustle in to be sure! one bring- 
ing her best white muslin curtain to hang up at the 
window; another clattering in with her hoarded set of 
showy tea-china, that she had bought when she was in 
service forty years ago, before ‘her John,’ now in his 
grave, had claimed her as his wife ; whilst another, from 
the aristocratic Curtis’s, toddled in with the handsome 
tea-tray and tea-china which the squire and his lady 
had given her when she was married to ‘Frank the 
gamekeeper,’ and the six , tea-spoons the dear little 
children had given ‘ nursie’ on the same grand occasion 
ished treasures, calling up a thousand tender 
and sweet remembrances, and destined by and by to 
form the theme of the good old dame’s discourse to her 
assembled cronies. But two sets of china, however 
well preserved, would be nothing for such a party ; for 
at least twenty-five old people were expected to appear, 
and tea was to be sent to all those who were unable to 
attend in person ; so that, besides Nanse Goodall’s grand 


equipage, and Mary Gale’s less magnificent, yet equally | she 


prized set, each old lady produced her own store of 
cups and saucers, tea-pots and spoons ; and a motley 
assemblage, in truth, was there. Ali day was the bustle 
going on. Frances had directed a carpenter to take 
in some planks and tressels, and erect a suitable table, 
and sent some white linen to cover it; and this was 
done early in the day, so as to give plenty of time to 
the ancients to delight themselves in laying out the 
preparations for the feast. And a pretty scene it was ; 
for those amongst the party who had friends in the 
country, had been supplied by them with rare bunches 
of bright leaves and berries, with branches of the late 
fuchsia and China-roses, which linger in our western 
country long after —— have perished in other parts ; 
and Mary Higgins’s room was beautiful to behold, 
with its clean boarded-floor, its bright fire, and pure 
white muslin curtain, and every shelf where a bean- 
pot would rest, glowing with these brightest of all 
adornments; and the white-covered table, gay with its 
party-coloured chinaware, interspersed with cups and 
glasses of flowers. 

And now the time of meeting is arrived; and as 
soon as all are assembled, the hampers, which have 


been brought over — Mr Grey's, are to be opened 
in full conclave, and the provisions for the feast 


displayed ; this om been the plan arranged 
their ‘dear curate and Miss Nelly, now far away 
the road to their distant home. 

There were some interesting specimens of old 
amongst these alms-house folks. een 
assembled that evening, there was not one 
seventy, if we except. the young woman who as 
assistant, and a little fair girl, the grandchild of one of 
the old women, who was permitted to live with her 
because she was blind and lame, and needed the little 
one’s help. Then there were several of the party who 
exceeded fourscore, and at least four were between 
ninety and a hundred years old. But we must give 
our readers a sketch of some of these worthies as they 
appeared on this memorable occasion. The room in 
which they assembled had one of those open fireplaces 
which are customarily found in old pie = and it 
was surmounted by a good old mantel-piece of solid 
holm-wood—the ancient name for —on which were 
carved the crest and arms of the founder. On one 
_— of this fireplace, and directly facing the door, stood 

Dame Higgins’s usual seat—a high-backed carved oak- 
chair—and in it was seated Mrs Mary Higgins, relict of 
Mr Charles Higgins, whilom jind, or, as some would 
term it, bailiff to Sir Giles Pomfret, of Pomfret Gifford. 
Mrs Higgins had been in her early days tire-woman to 
my Lady Pomfret, Sir Giles’s mother ; and in virtue of 
her office, had been the recipient of sundry curiously- 
wrought aprons, ruffles, &c., such as were worn in days 
of yore; also of some worn, but originally splendid 
lace. These belongings, carefully hoarded through her 
days of youth, the good old lady had, in the winter of 
her life, carefully reproduced, and manufactured after 
the fashions which she had been used to execute for 
‘my lady’ into headgear, &c., for herself, which she 
wore on high-days and holidays only. On the present 
occasion, therefore, she sat arrayed in a flowered chintz 
open gown over a quilted crimson silk petticoat, the 
colour of which was subdued by the pale, embroidered, 
clean muslin apron which hung before it. The sleeves 
of the gown reached just below the elbow, and were 
finished by ruffles of fine lace, whilst over her shoulders 
and chest was pinned a white muslin neckerchief. Her 

snow-white hair was gathered up in the fashion of 
ancient days, and strained back from the face over a 
cushion, so as to leave her fine high forehead exposed ; 
and a cap of rich old lace formed a suitable apex to 
this quaint dress. But Mrs Higgins’s manner was as 
remarkable as her attire: she was tall, and must, some 
seventy years before, have been very beautiful; but as 
was now near ninety-six years old, decay had of 
course destroyed almost all traces of beauty, save that 
her fine clear blue eyes and noble brow told of what had 
been. But although in personal charms she was not 
what she was of old, in manner she was. Although born 
in a cottage, a servant in youth, a farmer’s wife in 
maturity, and an'alms-house woman in her age, she 
was, and must in each stage of life have been, a lady. 
There was a native grace and dignity of manner, and a 
propriety of accent and speech, that set her at the head 
of her little society ; and the air with which she received 
her guests on this evening, was an amusing mixture of 
the stately and dignified reception which she had seen 
observed at Pomfret Court, and the frank and cheerful 
hospitality which had pervaded her own household 
at the farm. 

And now half-past three has struck, nay, the chimes 
will soon sound three-quarters, and Jenny, the stout 
young woman helper, has vanished to ‘put on her 
gown,’ and Mary Higgins sits as we have described by 
her hearth, when ‘tap-tap’ with a set of knuckles is 
heard at the door. ‘Come in,’ says the hostess, and 
the door opens to admit visitors No. 1 and 2. It is old 
blind Polly, and sweet Lillias Charity, her gentle grand- 
child. Polly is a strange contrast to her ladylike 
receiver. She wears a plain brown stuff-gown, white 
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seated in the warmest corner, with little fairy on a 
stool (which the young thing had been provident 
enough to bring for her own use) at her feet. But 


heap of finery, flowers in her cap, flowers on her gown, 
a necklace on her throat, and a glittering paste-brooch 
stuck on the front of her head-dress. 
‘Well, neighbours,’ said she, ‘how’s you? I’ve brought 
a comfacle cheer for Mr Top. I knows he aint hisself if 
he don’t sit easy ;’ and suiting the action to the word, 
she set down her own cushioned arm-chair behind the 
new-comer, and with a merry laugh, noisy enough, but 
genial and good-humoured, she seized the old man, and 
before he was aware, had squabbed him down on the 
cushion, and taken up her own quarters on a stool at 
the other side the room. There is no fear of those who 
are not overdone with engagements being late for such 
appointments as this. Long before the clock had struck 
the hour of meeting, all the guests were assembled. 
There was the old shoemaker, John Lacy, and the former 
carter, Humphry Coles, and he who had been for forty 
years parish-clerk, Philip Greves—these, with John 
Top, the old man whom we have described, were all 
the gentlemen. Then there were our hostess, and blind 
Polly, and the roundabout merry widow~of Staines 
the harnessmaker, in her finery ; there was Ann Dyer, 
the thin pale old maid from the next tenement, and 
Jane Pouter, the sexton’s widow, who will no doubt 
tell her compeers some of the many stories of ghosts 
and goblins she has inherited from her grave-digging 
husband, and amuse them all with the account of the 
ghosts he saw himself! There are besides these many 
others—too many to describe individually ; but of them 
all there are none more notable than poor old Goody 
Grey, whose entry took place when nearly all the party 
were seated. There was a sort of low couch erected in the 
chimney-nook : it was formed of boxes, piled together, 
and heaped with cushions, pillows, and cloaks, as if for 
some special invalid; and anon a bustle was heard in 
the open corridor, which, running round the outside of 
the house, formed a passage from room to room. The 
signal was understood, and the door opened by those 
within for the entrance of the new-comers. These 
were two of the youngest and strongest of the old 
women, who bore on their crossed hands, king’s-coach 
fashion, a third much older than themselves. She 
was a diminutive little old creature of most remarkable 
appearance. Her aged features were almost buried in 
wrinkles, and her snow-white hair hung round them 
in weird-locks, making her altogether not an unsuit- 
able representative of a witch. This singular-looking 
female was warmly received by all. They greeted her 
as ‘Miss Amy:’ every one made way for her; one 
shook up her cushions afresh; another took off the 
cloak in wnich the old Goody had been muffled, and 
it on her seat; while two of the men, relieving 
tottering old women of their burden, placed her 


"ed old rheumatic woman, 
not before left own fireside for many a 


But the clock has struck four, and the hampers from 
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lifted. There, indeed, was a store of good 


y pounds of the richest fresh butter; ‘there 
were huge seed-cakes for such as were too delicate 
to partake of the more attractive large plum-cakes, 
as full of raisins and currants as they could stick, 
which next made their appearance... There was a 
store of tea and coffee, enough to make beverage for 
twice the number of guests; and sugar, beautiful loa/- 
sugar, enough to sweeten four times the quantity. 
Then there was a heap of tea-cakes for the goodies to 
toast and butter, that looked, when they were piled 
up, like the church-steeple for height. These were 
the contents of the first hamper; but what could be 
in the second was the wonder, for surely everything 
needful for a grand feast had been produced from the 
first, except milk, and of that two large cans had been 
left by the milkwoman half an hour before. 

* Well, bless my heart, and may God bless their dear 
hearts that planned it all!’ exclaimed Dame Higgins, 
who, in virtue of her hostesship, had proceeded to lift 
the cover of hamper number two. ‘Why, here’s 
grandeur indeed! Oh, bless the pretty little fingers 
that made ’em!’ said she, chuckling as she opened a 
cardboard box that lay on the top, and displayed a 
host of white-satin favours, each ticketed with the 
name of one of the old people present or absent. 

‘And what’s this?’ said old Polly, fumbling about 
with her fingers over a tiny parcel that was attached 
to her favour, which happened to be the first taken 
out. ‘Lawks, purty dears! if ’tisn’t a bit of their own 
wedding-cake!’ And so indeed it was; and as the 
favours were delivered round, a little bit of the veritable 
bridecake was found done up as daintily in its showy 
envelope as if it had been destined for a lady-friend, 
and inscribed in the bride’s own hand with the name 
of the old man or woman for whom it was intended. 
Oh! how dearly are such little kindnesses prized by 
the poor, and especially by the aged. No doubt, many 
a one of those little papers thus inscribed would be 
found preserved to the end of life by those who 
received them, among their little relics of happy days. 

But there is still something more below the box of 
favours. Candles have not been forgotten; and there 
they are in plenty, together with two bottles of home- 
made wine, and some lemons for the negus. And now 
the board being fully spread, and a fine large kettle 
making its music heard from the hob, the party 
assemble round the table. But in the merriment of 
their hearts, they do not forget the reverent custom 
of asking God’s blessing on the feast; and Master 
Top being called on by the lady-president, lifts up his 
hands, and devoutly asks of ‘Him who sitteth in the 
heavens’ that all may have the blessing of thankful 
hearts for the mercies that He has so richly provided ; 
‘and may the spirit of contentment and of rest 
on the dear givers of the feast,’ added the old man 
with a voice trembling with emotion—a prayer to 
which every voice added a hearty ‘Amen!’ 

And now mirth and hilarity prevailed on all hands. 
There were some among the guests of more refined 
manners than others, whose breeding was ‘ of nature’s 
best ;’ and there were others a little disposed to a 
noisier style of revelry; but these were few, and the 
choicer spirits obtained and preserved the upper-hand, 
so that all was kept ‘within the limit of becoming 
mirth.’ And truly a pleasant scene it was that was 
enacted at Gills’s-house that evening. The old hostess 
presided over one tea-pot, and merry Mrs Staines over 
another—and potent and plenty was the beverage they 
brewed. Trust old women for that! Give any woman, 
old or > in plenty, for which she has to pay 
nothing, a ig bubbling tea-kettle, and a good 
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trusty tea-pot that will draw well, and you need not |on’t.. On she went a-rowing the feller, and making 


doubt the result. Besides these two tea-equipages, 
there was ‘Jenny Falks’s big pot’ full of steaming 
coffee ; but most of the good dames and sires preferred 
tea; and truly those who had to ‘kull it out,’ as the 
west-country people say, had no sinecure—neither had 
‘the cutters of cake, and bread and butter—nor those 
who prepared end handed round the hot buttered cake. 
It was very possible that some of these poor people 
had gone without dinner, because they had none to eat ; 
and it might be that others had refrained from eating 
what they had, because they would keep their appetite 
in store for the coming feast. However it might be, 
all ate as though they had an inkling of Captain 
Dalgetty’s principle, and approved it; and they drank 
as if they were resolved to keep all fair and friendly 
between the liquids and the solids. 

‘Come here, my posie,’ said old Humphry Coles to 
little Charity. ‘Why, you’re the sweetest little posie 
in the room, to my mind ;’ and Charity, readily obeying 
the summons, was lifted slowly to the old carter’s knee. 

‘Isn’t it nice, granpers?’ said the little thing, 
nestling into her place, with her bright little head 
half shadowed by the old man’s snowy locks; and 
then with a look of soft pity on her face, and a flushed 
cheek, she glanced towards her grandmother, and said 
a few words in a whisper to the old man. 

‘Speak out, honey!’ said old Polly, whose loss of 
sight had quickened her sense of hearing: ‘ what’s 
that you say?’ 

‘Never you mind, granny,’ replied old Humphry ; 
“tis a secret between Posie and me.’ But seeing poor 
Polly’s face cloud a little, he added: ‘Oh let’s tell 
her, Charry. "Iwas only that she said what a pity twas 
poor granny was blind, and couldn’t see how beautiful 
it all looked !—that was it; wasn’t it, lovey? Granny 
|| don’t mind, child; she knows who ’tis took away her 
|| sight; and if she was to tell how she comed by her 
loss, why, goodness me! you’d all be most a wishing 
|| "twas you it had happened to, for the pleasure of feeling 
you‘a done the deed that caused it. But I don’t suppose 
there’s one amongst ye knows all J do; for Polly’s no 
boaster, nor never was!’ 

*Do ye tell about it, granny,’ said little Charity, 
who had slipped off her old friend’s knee, and standing 
on her own little stool, was coaxing old Polly by 
kissing her closed eyelids, and softly smoothing her 
wrinkled brow. ‘ Do ye tell. I do love a story; and 
I’m sure it must be a nice one about how you come 
blind !’ 

* Ah, do ye tell us, Polly!’ said several voices; and 
the old woman, yielding to their persuasions, told, in 
simple speech, how that she had been living as servant 
in a lone farmhouse up among the hills. ‘ Measter 
wer a-goned to Martinmas fair, and missus had a-goned 
with un; they’d got frens in them parts, and zo they 
was expected to ztop out the night; and only old 
missus, measter’s mother, and me and the chillerns, 
was a-leaved in the house. Well, bedtime comed, and 
I was a-helping old missus up steers, when theer, right 
in the midst of the fust peer o’ steers, stans a gint tall 
man, huz veace all a covered auver we summat black, 
and hollin a pistol in huzhan! Lawks, how old missus 
did holler out!’ 

‘And didn’t you hollow, too, granny?’ asked little 
Charity. 

‘No, honey! "Iwent no odds to holler; there 
wad’n nobody to hear, to least none as needed to be 
hollered to. I just thought up a bit of a preyer that 
God would presearve us, and I wish old missus had done 
the zame; but she war a heady woman, and she fell to 
tongue-banging the man, and that mad’n angry; and 
he zays, zays he: “If you doant huld your chatter, old 
ooman, and go and sit down quiet, I’ll soon stop your 
row!” and he huld up the gun right in her poor old 
veace. Then do you think she’d stop? Not a bit 


zich a row as never war, and told un she knowed who 
he wer, and she’d ha’ the law of un. Zo then he 
up wi’ the gun, and I zee he wer going to zhoot her 
outright. There wadn’t no time to lose, so what did 
Ido? I sprang right’pon the man—you know I war 
young and bold tho’; his wingers war on the trig o’ 
the gun, and he’d jist a pulled it; but up I strikes 
the mouth of un that was turned right pon por old 
missus, and up goes the ball into the banister, where 
*twere vound next day; but somehow, as it went off, 
the vire and gunpowder that came out by the trig 
vlared over my poor dear veace and eyes, my hair and 
my cap war all in a vlame, and down I valls onsensible. 
When I comed to, I was a laid ’pon my bed, and kindly 
tended zure enuf. Measter had a comed home onex- 
pected, and he heered the shot a-vired jist as he opened 
the door. Old missus werdn’t hurted, and the thieves 
got away; but ’twer long afore I heard the rights owt, 
vor I were mortal bad vor weeks ater.’ 

‘ And was that what made ye blind, poor granny ?’ 
asked the little child, whose blanched cheek and fixed 
eye had marked the intense interest with which she 
had listened to the old woman’s tale. ‘ Did the fire 
put out your poor eyes ?’ 

‘Yes, honey; the very last thing I ever zeed were 


that bad man, and the bleezing powder; but I’ve hada | 


happy life af it. Then ’tweer so purty of my John 
(that your granveather, honey, you do knaw). He ver 
a vine handsome youngster, for all I zays it as zhouldn’t 


zay it; but he ver, and he might ha had the pick of all | 
the maidens round. Wee'd a keeped comp’ny vor two | 


or dree year, and ve vas to settle com spring; but I 
thought now that I ver blind, and all 
the vire, twer’dn right to bind un; so! zays, zays I, 
“Now, Jan, I beant the gal I was, and I knows you 
might do better’n marry me, and so I shan’t think 


nothing of it, if you don’t think no more of me.” | 
“Lawks, Polly!” zays he, “why, what d’ye take me || 
vor? Don’t ye think, chiel, but what I love ye all the | 
better for what’s happened? and if you be minded to || 
take me, why zo be I to take thee, zo zay nought more | 
about it.” And com May we was married; and I | 


always did make a shift to get on purty well, and keep 
all tidy without the use of my eyes. Then, neighbours, 


I do look to zee grand zights one of these days. I look | 


to zee that glorious zity that little Char reads to me of 
in the Bible, and I trust that my eyes, now so dark, 


shall zee the King in his beauty ; but I shall never zee 


the zights of earth no more, that’s true enuf!’ 


Many tales succeeded old Polly’s. One told how he | 
had been lamed by a fall from a scaffold; another, how | 


her son’s big boy had got the prize at school; and the 
sexton’s wife, as usual, told how her man had been 


familiarised with ghosts and goblins. Others told i 


tales so merry 


That the whole quire did hold their hips and laffe, 
And waxen in their thick, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 


But time draws on, and space does not allow of our | 
telling how bits of bridecake were drawn through | 


merry Mrs Staines’s wedding-ring, to be slept on by 


-| some of the more romantic of the younger old ladies; 


and how Mrs Mary Higgins, and Nance Goodall, and 
two or three of the oldest, resolved that they would 
‘dance at the wedding of the dear curate and Miss 
Nelly;’ and adjourning to the corridor, or outside 
gallery, as it might more properly be called, ‘paced a 
measure’ in the olden style, suited to their antiquated 
habits, and such as they had seen their young ladies 
perform under the direction of their dancing-masters ; 
sailing about, and curtseying at corners, in a most 
remarkable manner ! 

Neither must we enlarge cn the enjoyment afforded 
by the bowl of negus, and the second edition of cakes 
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which wound up the festival; but that all was most 
pleasant and cheerful, we dare aver; a8 also, that ‘the 
Curate’s Wedding-feast’ ee ne ttn 
who shared it, as one of the happiest evenings of their 
alms-house life. 


LURKING LITERATURE OF LONDON. 


InpEPENDENTLY of the vast mass of literature which 
floats or seeks to float upon the stream of popularity 
in this capital of the world, and very distinct from 
anything the publishers and their agents are em- 
ployed in putting before the public, there exists 
a class, or more classes than one, of printed docu- 
ments, more or less privately circulated, and to which 
the denomination of lurking literature may be fairly 
applied. We speak not now of those flying and ephe- 
meral sheets passed from hand to hand among the 
members of the different commercial professions, with 
which the general public have nothing to do, and which 
are for the most part incomprehensible to all but the 
parties immediately interested. Nor do we care to 
include in the category such periodicals as the Hue 
and Cry, interesting to rogues and vagabonds—to 
policemen, detectives, and the victims and avengers 
of crime of every sort—though these are never to be 
met with in the usual marts for the productions of the 
press, and may be said in a sense to lurk, rather than 
to circulate. Again, there are various trades which 
have periodicals of their own, intended to advocate 
their own interests—to vindicate their cause, if that 
should ever stand in need of vindication, but chiefly 
to serve as a medium for the facilitation of business, 
and as a check to the victimisation of the subscribers 
by frauds to which they stand peculiarly exposed. 
Such a publication is the pawnbrokers’ weekly journal ; 


| we forget by what name it goes—a paper which has 


done real service in its time, by causing the recovery 
of much valuable property, and the detection of 
delinquents in the act of committing offences against 
the law. With such publications as the above, how- 
ever, we have on the present occasion nothing to do; 
they are all set on foot for legitimate ends, with which 
we have no right and no wish to interfere: those, to 
which we design briefly to call the reader’s attention, 
are, all but one, of a description considerably different. 

First among the literature. that lurks unseen, except 
by the eyes for whose special delectation it is prepared, 
we may mention the prospectuses of numberless bubble- 


| companies. These things, which are generally printed 


on fly-sheets of super-royal folio, lie snug in the desks 


' or in the pocket-books and breast-pockets of their con- 


coctors—a race of needy men—so long as money is 
tight in the market; but let the Bank cut down its 
rate of discount to two or three per cent.—let specula- 


| tion set in like an epidemic—and out they come nume- 


| 


rous as swallows in summer-time ; and terrible swallows 
they prove, in engulfing the floating cash, and flying 
away with it. The shares of the Great Gridiron 
Company, and the Barbers’ Block Association, which 
were both a month ago considered defunct, are now 
not only alive, but found to possess astonishing 
buoyancy, and really promise to become the most 
profitable investments going. They rush like race- 
horses up to par, and beyond it—make a tremen- 
dous sensation in the market—are bought by hundreds 
who know perfectly well that the intrinsic value 
of a wagon-load of them would not amount to a 


may 
for gridirons and blocks subsides, 
speculators in them vanish together. If, after all is 
over, you enquire what has been done, the result is 
neither more nor less than*the simple fact, that some 
tens or hundreds of thousands have been lied out of 
the pockets of greedy simpletons into the pockets of 
greedy swindlers, The literature by means of which 
this transfer of cash is periodically inaugurated 
abounds in pompous names, which you cannot always 
find in the Directory, and in paragraphs remarkably 
technical and official, promising a golden harvest, 
compared to which twenty per cent. is as nothing, to 
all and sundry who shall have the discrimination to 
dabble in the gridirons or the blocks. 

Mr Bawker is the editor, proprietor, advertising 
agent, and collector, as well as the entire literary 
staff, of a monthly magazine. He is a man of con- 
siderable substance, with a large balance at his 
banker’s, and a comfortable leasehold property in one 
of the suburbs. He started in the literary line many 
years ago; and his first appearance before the public 
that way was in the character of a ‘ walking sand- 
wich’ between two deal-boards placarded with puffs 
of that now defunct periodical The Tomahawk, whose 
proprietor kept him in pay. The editor of The 
Tomahawk threw the hatchet with such success, that 
he was prosecuted for libel. The Tomahawk, in con- 
sequence, sunk out of sight, leaving Bawker high and 
dry on the strand. But by this time, being a man of 
observation, and having participated in various func- 
tions connected with the printing-office, the editor’s 
closet, and the advertising agents, he had solved a good 
part of the mystery of the book-producing trade, and 
resolved, if he could compass it, to have a magazine of 
his own. How he succeeded, without money, in setting 
his speculation afloat, it might be difficult to discover ; 
but the magazine came out, nominally under high 
sanction, and from the first assumed to have a position 
second to none of its numerous rivals. Bawker did not 
go in for a large sale; he did not care for the sale at all. 
What he wanted was a good advertising medium—good, 
that is, for Mr Bawker. To make sure of this, he stereo- 
typed a paragraph upon the front-page of his wrapper, 
announcing to all whom it might concern that Bawker’s 

ine is perused every month by 120,000 readers, 
and is therefore the best vehicle for advertisements 
open to the commercial world. A pushing tradesman, 
who had puffed largely in Bawker’s advertising sheets, 
happened to discover that the impression which 
promised 120,000 readers, was actually short of 200 
copies; and he accordingly resisted payment of his 
account. 

The ingenious publisher’s defence of the announced 
circulation was worth all the money in dispute. ‘ Bless 
you, this here magazine is lent, and lent, and lent about 
among the ladies, like anything. It have never done 
cirkilatin! My calkilation of readers is one hundred 
and twenty thousand. Of course, I may be mistook.’ 
This little trouble did not cause any abatement of 
Bawker’s pretensions. He still kept up the game 
with unflagging success. For the literary substance 
of his magazine, he is indebted chiefly to American 
writers, the fashionable columns of the morning 
papers, and the obsolete fiction of old periodicals, 
cut from their columns with the shears, and flung 
to the printer to arrange according to convenience, 
Bawker does his own criticisms, and, taking warning 
from The Tomahawk, to use his own expression, 

‘soaps everybody and everything.’ It is marvellous 
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|| ever devised—numberless new inventions for the toilet, 
!| and imaginary bulwarks against the inroads of time, 


to think of the odd eatalogue of commodities which 
come for criticism to Bawker. Among them would 
be found every new perfume in elegant crystals and 
vases—all the washes for the complexion that were 


preventives against baldness and grayness, hair-dyes, 
charniing ringleted fronts and bewitching little wigs, 
paddings and plumpers, and rouge-pots and powder. 
Add to these a long list of everything captivating to 
mothers—darling babies’ caps and lace-wrappers, tiny 
crocheted socks, corals, jumpers, toys without limit, and 
perambulators to carry single or double. Then there is 
infinite music, in the shape of songs, fantasias, polkas, 
and quadriiles, amounting to reams in the course 
of a month or two; and, over and above all this, a 
complete library of ladies’ literature, and a complete 
museum of the materials and finished performances 
of those various species of domestic industry in which 
ladies delight. All these voluntary contributions, as 
fast as they flow in, are noticed each by a brief lau- 
datory phrase, and, the instant they are ‘soaped off,’ 
are transferred new to the shops of the retailers, with 
whom the careful Bawker does business on liberal 
terms, and at once transformed into cash ; and, it need 
not be said, they contribute handsomely to the ‘profits 
of the concern. 

Another literary work, of a somewhat analogous 
kind, is the Aristocrat, which for some years has 
figured as a weekly newspaper, purporting to have an 
extensive and exclusive circulation among the nobility 
and landed gentry of the country. Its real sale in any 
class is a mere trifle, except on some extraordinary 
occasions. Some obsolete institution, for instance, is 
dying a natural death because it is no longer wanted, 
and lacks the sinews of war. The governor or secretary, 
trembling for his salary, gets up a flaming puff in praise 
of its benevolence, and eloquent appeal to the rich 
and charitable on its behalf. The document is sent to 
the Aristocrat office, together with an order for a 
thousand copies of the number in which it shall be 
printed. The bribe amounts to something consider- 
able, and of course in goes the puff in a front column. 
The same thing will happen when young Briefless gets 
his first suit. He reports it himself, and dresses up 
his speech to the best advantage; and at the cost of a 
few hundred copies has the pleasure of a brief cele- 
brity, at least among his personal friends. But these 
things happen rarely—not once in six months, on the 
average. Of the copies printed on ordinary weeks, 
not more than one-third are sold, the rest being given 
away ; and the proceeds of the sale are a trifle. But the 
Aristocrat swarms with advertisements, chiefly of books, 
and these of the most expensive kind, copies of which are 
sent for review, and before the week is out are turned 
into cash. If a book of any value is not sent, it is 
written for, with a request that it may be sent per 
bearer—a request generally complied with. The 
entire literary work, including scissor-work and re- 
viewing, and extracting by the yard, is done by 
contract for some 35s. a week, with the periodicals 
and stitched stiff-covered books as perquisites. 

Let us turn now to some lurking literature of a 
different description. Reader, unless you happen to 
be a stranger to the bookstalls, you must have en- 
countered, among the heterogeneous boxes and ragged, 
mud-fiecked rows of volumes exposed to the-weather, 
a tolerable list of treatises upon medical subjects, or 
on the medical treatment of real or imaginary disorders 
of the human frame. There is Stickleback on the 
Spinal Cord—there is Pumper on Pleurisy—there is 
Noggins on the Nervous Energy—there is Glauber’s 
Physiology of the Alimentary Canal—there is Renal 
Records, by Ramsbottom—there are fifty others whose 
names we might write down from memory ; and there 


have forgotten. Did it ever strike you, good friends, 
that until these volumes found their way to the book- 
stall they were never before offered for sale—though 
some few of them may have been nominally published 
by men who are unknown as publishers—and never had 
a name, much less a value, in the market? No book- 
seller ever had them in his catalogue—no critic ever 
commented on their contents; and the reason is, that 
they were not intended by their so#-disant authors 
to run the career of ordinary books. It was the 
fashion some years ago, and the fashion has not yet 
died out, for every practitioner in high life to write 
his volume declaratory of his own views, after the 
well-known Abernethy plan, and to lay it on the tables 
of his patients. Men who could not write at all, 
and who would have betrayed sad ignorance in the 
attempt, were driven to get others to do the business 
for them. Scores of those volumes were thus written 
by scribbiers who knew nothing of the curative science, 
under the direction of their medical employers; and 
this system of vicarious authorship still goes on. 
Calling the other day on our friend Spiller, who 
knows everything, for a little information on an 
abstruse subject, we found him up to the eyes in 
heavy volumes handsomely bound, and scribbling 
away, early in the morning, as if for dear life. 

‘Cut it short, my dear fellow,’ he said; ‘I am over 
the ears in business: the Greeks did eat mustard with 
ham, if that’s all you want to know; you'll find an 
allusion to it in Aristophanes, I think—but I can’t 
stop to look now.’ 

‘Why, what ’s the matter? You seem quite excited.’ 

‘The matter! Why, M‘Stickit has been here—you 
know I did his Kidneys for him. I’m now going in 
for the Mucous Membrane, if you know what that is. 
See what a cart-load of books the fellow has sent, 
and more are coming. He thinks I’m going to read 
through the lot, I suppose—know a better trick than 
that. He wants the book out by the end of the month 
—300 pages at least—he stumped up like a Trojan 
(here Spiller shewed a handful of notes); and I shall 
walk into it.’ 

And Spiller was ‘ walking into ft’ at the rate of forty 
pages aday. We don’t happen to be in his secret, and 
cannot therefore testify as to the mode in which he got 
through with the business; but the Mucous Mem- 
brane is already out, though seven weeks have hardly 
elapsed since he c mmenced the attack ; and M‘Stickit, 
amazingly proud’ of it, is pushing it right and left 
among his patients. 

It is not necessary to say that volumes of this 
peculiar class add little or nothing to the general store 
of knowledge on medical subjects; but, at the same 
time, it would not be altogether just to infer that 
their reputed authors are mere professional pretenders. 
There is many a clever practitioner well versed in the 
treatment of disease, whose skill may snatch a patient 
from the jaws of death, who yet would be exceedingly 
puzzled to write a book; and a melancholy experience 
sometimes shews us, on the other hand, that medical 
professors of high literary standing will blunder fatally 
in the practical details of their art. The printing and 
circulation of these books is one of the expensive 
vanities for which fashion has to answer. 

The last specimen of lurking literature to which we 
shall allude is a periodical work, to which we shall 
give the name of the Black Book. This is a work 
of portentous importance and signification, of which 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of our readers have never 
had a sight, and of which, moreover, let them labour 
to that end as they may, they will never succeed in 
getting a glimpse. Who are its editor, printer, and 
publisher, we cannot say: the whole business is got 
through with a secrecy as marvellous as the appear- 
ance and clandestine distribution of the work itself are 


are at least a hundred and fifty more whose names we 


regular. What is the extent of its circulation no man 
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knows, but it must be considerable, for the expense of 
its production is great; yet so far are the proprietors 
from making any attempt to push it with the public, 
that its very existence is guarded as a secret from all 
but the subscribers, and if inquiry is made for it by a 
stranger, it is universally ignored. The reason is, that 
every line of the book is a libel—all the more offensive 
and hateful, in that every line is also a truth. The 
Black Book is, in a word, a comprehensive register, 
inexorably posted up day by day, of every man and 
woman in the metropolis who has ever been known to 
break faith, through either vice, imprudence, or mis- 
fortune, in a monetary matter. The register dates, 
to our own knowledge, to ten years back, and very 
probably to twice that period. To the merchant, the 
man of business, and the speculator, it is an invaluable 
record of commercial character, because it is a general 
directory of defaulters under all the phases in which 
default is possible. Every bankrupt’s commercial 
history, with all the particulars interesting to a credi- 
tor, is down at full length: the amount for which he 
failed—the amount of his assets—the cause of failure, 
whether extravagance, speculation, decline of business, 
or the failure of others—the amount of the dividend 
he paid—whether he got a certificate, if so, whether 
or not his certificate was opposed, and what class 
certificate he did get. Then there is a compendious 
catalogue of names in close columns, with their 
addresses, of all sham and shuffling and failing secu- 
rities, whether to loan societies—these alone amounting 
to many thousands—or to credit transactions in any 
shape. There is the endless list of all those who have 
ever dishonoured a bill, with its amount, the date of 
its notification, and whether it was eventually dis- 
charged or not; and of all those who have given a bill 
of sale or a power of attorney upon their property. 
There is analogous information of every kind respect- 
ing the constitution of companies, the cash character 
of their promoters, agents, and responsible parties—in 
short, there is every item and atom of intelligence that 
can possibly be derived from public documents and the 
most rigid private investigation, which may prove 
serviceable to business-houses by enabling them to 
distinguish, so far as that can be done by the teachings 
of experience, between men of substance and character 
and men of straw and no character. The Black Book 
is thus a book of doom to multitudes who know 
nothing of its existence, and who would be horror- 
struck if they were to see, after the lapse of years, 
the figure they cut in its columns. The uses of 
the book are obvious, and, managed as it is, with a 
circulation strictly guarded and private—for not a leaf 
of it is ever exposed to view, even to the most prying 
eye—it is, in our opinion, a perfectly justifiable docu- 
ment. The knowledge that such a compilation exists 
need not, however, be kept a secret. The trading and 
speculating world will manage their affairs none the 
worse for knowing that a watchful eye marks their 
operations, and will assuredly chronicle their breaches 
of faith. The consciousness of this fact will be a timely 
providence to more than a few, and it may explain to 
some the mystery of that uniform repulse they meet 
with in their attempts to raise the wind by the most 
promising schemes. As a commercial people, we have 
latterly become shamefully insensible to the moral 
delinquency that too frequently marks commercial 
failure. The most infamous frauds are practised and, 
at least legally, countenanced in the way of business— 
frauds which in other European countries would be 
punished by exile or condemnation to the galleys. 
Whole families are reduced to beggary through putting 
faith in the plausible lies of unprincipled traders— 
who ‘ smash’ suddenly through some desperate attempt 
to get rich—pay a shilling in the pound—are white- 
washed a month or two after in the Bankruptcy Court, 


and set free to commence the experiment over again. 


Trade has grown into a gambling game—the chief 
difference being that the debts are not debts of honour. 
Why should not the trading gambler know, that if he 
fails to pay the stakes he will be posted in perpetuity ? 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue Photographic Society have been doing good work 
of late: a committee appointed to consider the subject 
of fading in positive photographs on paper, report as 
chief among the , the pr of hyposulphite 
of soda in the paper, the action of damp, and of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. Mounting the pictures with paste 
is also found to be a cause of fading, owing to the 
absorption of moisture. They are going to carry out 
a series of experiments on the whole question, in a 
part of the Crystal Palace lent for the purpose; and in 
the meantime, they suggest as precautions—washing 
the paper in hot water to remove the hyposulphite; 
the use of gold, in some form, in the preparation 
of pictures; keeping the photographs dry; trials of 
protecting solutions and varnishes; and the use of 
gelatine, instead of gum or paste, for mounting. Many 
persong’who have lost heart in photographic pursuits 
will wish the committee success in their endeavours 
after permanence. 

Much interest has been expressed, both here and in 
France, in the paper read by the Rev. J. B. Reade, at 
a meeting of the Society, on the use of gutta-percha as 
a substitute for glass. When used on the great scale, 
as it is in photography, glass becomes an expensive 
article, and there is always the risk of breakage. 
We have heard of an unfortunate artist who lost 200 
negatives by one unlucky fall, and minor casualties 
are always happening. Mr Reade finds, that by 
dissolving the gutta-percha of the shops in benzole or 


in chloroform, the impurities are thrown down, leaving |) 


a colourless liquid, which, poured on a plate of glass 


and dried, remains as a perfectly smooth and transparent || 


film. This film, having been prepared in the usual 
way, is separated from the glass, and after ‘a little 
further manipulation, it is, as Mr Reade says, ‘a 
negative ready for the printing-frame, taken on 2 
material as durable and manageable as glass, but 
occupying only a small portion of its space, and 
perfectly free from the peculiar risks which so often 
put valuable negatives altogether out of use.’ Here 
we have another and a highly important application 


of gutta-percha, in addition to the many already known. || 


And we are given to understand that Messrs De la Rue 
are making use of a product of Burmese naphtha, 
‘which will form the best solvent, and produce a 
thick transparent film at all temperatures.’ Mr Archer, 
experimenting with gutta-percha, has obtained results 
almost identical with those of Mr Reade. 

An elaborate paper by the astronomer-royal, on his 


pendulum experiments for determining the density of | 


the earth, has been read before the Royal Society. Some 
readers will remember the popular lectures on this pro- 
found subject, delivered by the learned gentleman since 
his experiments were made near Shields in September 
last : we shall now have in the paper profound scientific 
results, that will gladden the hearts of geometers and 
astronomers. Mr Joule and Dr Tyndall are pursuing 
their researches into the phenomena of heat and 
magnetism ; and Dr Stenhouse is examining vegetable 
substances from India, with a view to the discovery 
of products useful in the arts. He has found a new 
colouring matter for dyers; and by another class of 
experiments, he converts wood-charcoal into animal- 
charcoal. 

The best proof we have seen of ‘nature-printing,’ is 
the large folio serial printed by Mr H. Bradbury, in 
which the Ferns of Great Britain are given of the 
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natural size—transferred from the fields and woods to 
. We have seen specimens of wood, and stone 
also, printed on paper, with all the veins and markings 
distinctly brought out—a perfect fac-simile, indeed, of 
the real object. By this process, it will be easy to 
illustrate works on botany, natural history, palzon- 
tology, &c., in a manner as faithful, as delightful and 
interesting.— As a practical instance of what may be 
done with the electric-telegraph, we must not forget 
to mention that messages of twenty words may now 
be sent on the south-eastern lines to a distance of 
twenty-five miles from London for 1s.; up to fifty 
miles, 1s. 6d.; and above fifty miles, 2s. We are, 
however, still behind Switzerland; for there only one 
franc is charged for a message to any part of the 
country, and the great use made of the wires by the 
public is the best argument in favour of cheapness. A 
student borrows a book from a distant library by 
telegraph ; a peasant inquires after the health of his 
son at the federal camp; and a traveller bespeaks a 
bed, orders dinner, or engages a guide, by telegraph.— 
A new ship, the Royal Charter, of 3000 tons, spreading 
15,000 yards of canvas, has been built for the Australian 
trade; and being fitted with an auxiliary screw of 200 
horse-power, to be used during calms, is expected to 
make the voyage to Melbourne in fifty-five days. If 
successful, others will follow.—The New Yorkers have 
launched a steamer, which, when she arrives at Liver- 
pool, will, it is said, astonish all our ship-builders.— 
M. du Moncel proposes the use of an ‘electric monitor’ 
for vessels navigating the Loire—a river of many 
shoals and sandbanks—which shall give timely warning 
of danger. <A vertical tube, carrying a sliding-rod, 
descends from the bowsprit, or some fixture in advance 
of the bows. A disk of iron is fixed to the bottom of 
the rod; and whenever this touches a shoal, the rod is 
pushed upwards, strikes a commutator, a bell imme- 
diately rings, and the pilot, warned, has time to back. 
—The publication of a fat blue-book, with the com- 
mercial statistics for 1854, shews conclusively that the 
war has not diminished our trade. In that year, we 
imported to the value of L.152,591,513, and exported 
L.115,833,704 worth—more than ever before, particu- 
larly of imports. Above L.30,000,000 of the amount 
came from our colonial possessions. Canada sent us 
L.4,000,000 ; East Indies, L.10,000,000 ; and the United 
States, more than L.29,000,000. ‘To Canada and India 
we export nearly to the amount of what they send us; 
and to the States, L.21,000,000. Among the exports, 
cotton goods and yarn figure to the amount of 
L.32,000,000 ; and iron, in various forms, more than 
L.14,000,000.. Ought not the artisan to prosper in 
such a country ?—Strange to relate, the population of 
Ireland is increasing. A steady stream of re-migra- 
tion from America has for some time been flowing, and 
is too important to be overlooked; and we hear that 
most of the returning Irishmen have wherewith to buy 
or rent land, and cultivate it in a proper manner. Let 
them but take pattern by what Scotland has done, and we 
have no fears for the result.—By accounts from Natal, 
we learn that the cultivation of sugar in that colony 
is very prosperous. ‘The sorgho—the Chinese plant we 
mentioned in a recent Month—has been introduced into 
Demerara, as likely to prove more productive than 
the sugar-cane. Jamaica is waking from its long 
slumber; has established a Society of Arts, and placed 
itself in union with the Society of Arts here in London ; 
and now intelligent and persevering endeavours are to 
be made to develop the natural resources of the island. 
Jamaica sent nothing to our Exhibition; but in the 
French Exposition it displayed nearly 700 different 
articles, among them a specimen of Casuaerina, a hard 
and heavy wood, which grows fifty feet from the ground 
in four years. Should the contemplated exhibition be 
held at Vienna in 1859, the fertile island will make a 


The progress of railways in India exceeds all antici- 
pation. The line of 1000 miles from Calcutta to Delhi, 
for which government gives the land, is advancing at 
each extremity. One hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Calcutta to Ranegungee are open; and another 
seventy-five miles, to Rajamahal, soon be ready. 
The 400 miles from Delhi to Allahsbed are to be 
finished in 1857. To travel between those two cities 
at present takes four days and nights, and costs L.25; 
but by rail, it will be a journey of twenty-four hours, 
ata charge of L.6. The whole line is to be completed 
in 1859. As in England, so in India—the greatest 
revenue was expected from transport of merchandise ; 
but the passenger-traffic turns out to be by far the 
more profitable. The Hindoos appreciate cheap and 
rapid travelling as well as ourselves; and the railway 
seems likely, more than any other European innovation, 
to break down distinction of caste, that curse of Eastern 
society. The ‘upper ten-thousand,’ as the Americans 
call them, wished to have trains exclusively to them- 
selves; but the directors persist in despatching first, 
second, and third class carriages all in the same train. 
The veteran Humboe!dt has written to the Astrono- 
mical Society ‘On Certain Appearances connected with 
the Zodiacal Light ’—drawing attention to new facts 
connected with that interesting phenomenon; from 
which it appears that this remarkable light is not 
confined to the west, as was supposed, but has been 
seen by himself and others in the east at the same 
time. The latest observer, Rev. G. Jones, chaplain of 
the United States’ frigate Mississippi, during her recent 
cruise in the China and Japan reports that he 
saw the ‘extraordinary spectacle of the zodiacal light, 
simultaneously at both east and west horizons, for 
several nights in succession.’ The conclusion drawn 
from the sum of his observations will be a startling 
one to many: it is, that the earth is surrounded by a 
nebulous ring lying within the orbit of the moon. So, 
if, as is stated, the ring be complete and continuous, 
we have for ages been playing the part of a smaller 
Saturn among our brother and sister planets. 

A communication made to the Entomological Society 
by Mr d’Urban of Newport, near Exeter, will be 
interesting to all—and the number is great—who are 
concerned in the manufacture of silk. He thinks that 
many species of Bombycidz (silk-worms) are unde- 
servedly neglected, and one, a native of Canada, as 
likely to stand our climate, and produce silk in con- 
siderable quantities. The cocoon is large and well 
covered, and double—a precaution, doubtless, against 
the severity of the Canadian winter. ‘Could it be made 
useful,’ says Mr d’Urban, ‘it would be a great boon, 
as it must be a durable material, indeed, to resist the 
wind and rain of ten months, or even of two or three 
years, as I have found these cocoons adhering as 
strongly as ever to the tree the following spring after 
the escape of the moth.’ As the insect will eat leaves 
of the maple, apple, choke-cherry, and American plum, 
there would be ‘no trouble in finding food for it in 
this country; and,’ Mr d’Urban adds, ‘I do not think 
there would be much difficulty in introducing it, as 
the cocoons could be gathered in any number in 
Canada and the United States, and sent home by 
steamer, packed in air-tight boxes ; as sea-air, from my 
own experience, seems to be fatal to them. It would 
be hardly possible to send the eggs across the Atlantic ; 
as only two months intervene between the appearance 
of the moth and the larva going into cocoon, it is 
manifest the eggs must be hatched soon after they are 
laid: these eggs are large and oval in shape, and pure 
white. If the moths, when bred in England, could be 
got to pair, there would then be no further obstacle in 
obtaining a supply of silk by the end of the following 
August after their arrival.’ 

The project for a ship-canal across the Isthmus to 


still better show than at Paris. 


connect the two oceans, which was loudly talked of in 
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is not forgotten, and we 
proposed route have been 

notes taken of the climate, geology, botany, 
The plan is, to make use of the 
deep river, navigable for seventy 
iles from its mouth, in the Gulf of Darien, by the 
vessels. At that point, a tributary, the Truando, 

in, which is to be widened and deepened for thirty- 

ix miles, ing twenty-five miles through which a 
would have to be cut to reach the Pacific—this 
to be 200 feet wide, and thirty deep at low-water. 
© locks will be needed, so that no impediment will be 
offered to vessels passing each other at all times; and 
there are good harbours at each extremity. The cost 
the work is estimated at 147,000,000 dollars, which, 
eompared with the trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, would leave a handsome profit, and all the 
risk of beating round Cape Horn would be avoided. 
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Among recent patents taken out in America is one 
for weaving button-holes, or holes of any kind, in 
‘suspender webbing.’ The apparatus is so contrived 
that when one side of a hole is woven, the web runs 
back, and the other side is formed. Another is for 
metallic plates for 
’ to which the ink 
will not adhere; whereby all the trouble — rage 
copper and steel plate printers to wipe their p 
after inking will be saved, as the ink attaches itself 
only to the engraving or etching, and leaves the 
other portion of the surface free. Another is for an 
‘ automatic rake’ for harvest-work. Improvements in 
knitting and sewing machines are numerous; and 
one ingenious citizen claims ‘a design for a cast-iron 
monument for the head of graves, combining the 
figures of the harp and heart, with a recess for the 
insertion of a miniature likeness and inscription, and 
a locket for hair. What next? a 
ington has granted altogether 250 patents urns ; 
from which we may infer the approaching perfection 
of a highly useful dairy implement. Butter being 
made with rapidity, involves the necessity—among 
Americans at least—of a rapid means for weighing 
and stamping, and this is accomplished by a machine 
which has been in use nearly two years. It consists of 
a scale beam, the weight at one end, a cup, enamelled 
inside at the other, in which, by means of a lever, and 
the wooden block or stamp, the lump of butter is 
weighed, compressed, and delivered in a condition 
ready for the market, with great celerity. 

Canada has been so long inconvenienved by a mixed 
and confused coinage, that measures have been taken 
for reducing all the money of the country to a uniform 
standard. The legislature have authorised a report 
on the subject, and passed two resolutions, which we 
insert here as an encouragement to the promoters of 
decimal coinage for England :—‘ That after the first 
day of January 1856, there shall be but one currency 
of accounts and payment, of which the dollar shall be 
the unit and standard of value; the public accounts 
shall be kept in dollars, cents, and mills; and the 
coinage be equal in intrinsic value to that of the United 
States.’ 


‘That the ton of 2240 pounds, the hundredweight of 
112 pounds, <he half-hundredweight of 56 pounds, and 
the quarter-hundredweight of 28 pounds, be reduced 
to a ton of 2000 pounds and its subdivisions.’ 

If, in altering our own standard or system, it could 
be assimilated to that of Canada and the States, how 
materially would its benefits be increased ! 

The Historical Society of Quebec is drawing atten- 
tion to Anticosti as a desirable place for colonists ; 
and it is éurprising that an island one-fourth larger 


| 
than Prince Edward’s Island should have been so long | 
neglected. It lies in the Gulf of St Lawrence, about | 
400 miles below Quebec, has excellent harbours, and js | 
passed every year by the thousands of vessels trading | 
to and from Canada. ‘The resources are—a warm and 
fertile soil, resting on limestone; abundance of wood; 
and inexhaustible fisheries in the surrounding seas. 
Arrangements have been made for flashing Greenwich |) 
time by telegraph to Christiania once a week, so that || 
merchant-captains in that port may be able to regulate || 
their chronometers correctly—another example of the 
benefits which commerce may derive from science; 
and this particular science is so useful, that all nations 
will avail themselves of it. The Russians find time 
for it, in spite of hostilities. The astronomer at the 
Pulkowa Observatory, near St Petersburg, writing to 
our astronomer-royal that the ‘war has prompted || 
galvanic telegraphy in a rapid manner,’ adds: ‘ At this | 
moment, we have already in Russia about 6000 miles, | 
or even more, of galvanic wires, and are on one side 
through Warsaw and Cracow, on the other side through 
Kénigsberg, in connection with the foreign lines; but 
to make use of these lines for scientific purposes will 
hardly be possible before the close of the war, for at 
present all the lines are continually used for official | 
dispatches. Only one short line has served for scien- | 
tific objects. This is the line of St Petersburg to/ 
Cronstadt, by which I have to transmit regularly | 
exact Pulkowa time to that port, for the purpose of | 
regulating the rates of the chronometers of our navy.’ 
What follows, presents another kind of interest. 
The writer, Mr 0. Struve, proceeds: ‘It is really | 
remarkable that the war, until now, has not exercised 
the least influence on the progress of any scientific 
pursuit for which the support of government is wanted. 
On the contrary, the energy elicited by the state of 
war in one principal direction, has given rise also to a 
development of energy in many other respects. This | 
\ 
| 


will be proved, in part, by a short enumeration of the 
principal geographical undertakings, in the arrange- 
ment or direction of which we had to take part this | 
year [1855]. First, started from here a numerous | 
party, under the direction of Mr Schwarz, for the || 
exploration of Eastern Siberia; another party was sent 
to the steppes of the Kirghis; a third, under personal | 
direction of Déllen, had to fix the exact geographical | 
positions of a large number of points situated in or | 
near the Ural Mountains, to form a base for the | 
construction of an exact topographical map of the | 
vast districts of mines in that part of Russia; a fourth | 
expedition, provided with forty chronometers, has to | 
join, first, Moscow with Saratow; and then this latter | 
town with Astrakhan ; and, finally, the great tri | 
metrical operations in the southern part of Russia and | 
in the Transcaucasian provinces are carried on without l 
the least interruption.’ | 
| 


THE CAGOT. 


Tne existence of an outcast race of men, under the 
name of Cagots, during several ages in France, has not 
failed to attract the attention of the curious. To this 
day, however, obscurity and doubt rest upon, their | 
history. It is an error to confound them, as has often 
been done, with the cretins: they neither had the | 
goitre nor the idiocy which distinguished those unfor- 
tunates. The only marks by which they were distin- | 
guishable from the population of the south, were dead 
bluish eyes, considerable discoloration of the skin, and 
hair of a pale-red tinge. Misery and forced isolation 
producing their natural effects in the shape indicating 
physical debility, rendered these peculiar characteristics 
more striking. 

The proscription of the Cagote, resulting neither 
from faults of conformation, habitual ill health, nor 
impiety—for the Cagots were always esteemed good 
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Catholics—was not merely a popular prejudice ; it was 
sanctioned by the laws of the land. Banished to the 
foot of the Pyrenees, in the same humid valleys where 
to this day dwell the hideous family of the cretins, 
pent up in miserable hovels called Cagotteries, the 
Cagots were legally set apart from the rest of mankind. 
Only at night were they permitted to leave their homes ; 
and for their sole subsistence they had to depend on 
the produce of the common attached to the cagotterie. 
Trade of every kind was interdicted to them. They 
were neither allowed to devote themselves to any 
lucrative avocation, nor to mingle their blood with 
that of a society which spurned them from its bosom 
as objects of horror. For some time, they were even 
permitted to be sold publicly as slaves. A legislative 
enactment positively forbade their speaking to any 
person not belonging to their tribe; and if, by special 
favour, they were permitted to attend the church of 
the district, they were compelled to enter it through a 
distinct portal, granted to them out of pity by the 
clergy, and studiously avoided by all the other wor- 
shippers. ‘Traces of these Cagot entrances, and the 
well-trodden narrow paths leading to them, are still 
visible in many of the churches of the south of France. 
The local usages of Béarn, Gascony, and Guienne 
forced them, moreover, to cut wood gratuitously; to 
carry about with them no other weapon than an axe; 
and to wear an infamous costume: a red jacket, on 
which was stamped, on a square piece of white cloth, 
the figure of a goose’s leg, proclaimed from afar the 
approach of the Cagot. 

The origin of this singular race of outcasts, notwith- 
standing the researches of several eminent savans, still 
remains enveloped in mystery. Various theories, more 
or less plausible, have been set forth to account for 
the persecution to which they were subjected. Some 
writers have conjectured that they were a tribe of 
northern barbarians, who migrated into France during 
the third and fourth centuries; but an able article in 
the Quarterly Review, some few years ago, satisfactorily 
disposed of this idea. Others have fancied the Cagots 
were Saracens, who remained after their defeat by 
Charles Martel; and some that they were either lepers, 
shunned by their neighbours from. the fear of infection, 
or heretics living under the ban of perpetual excom- 
munication. None of these ions, however, are 
by any means conclusive, and the subject is still one 
that invites the attention of the curious in such matters. 

After quitting the road to Rebénac, in order to 
follow the line of the Pyrenees, which extends as far 
as the confluence of the Oléron with the Gave de Pau, 
the traveller soon arrives at a gloomy valley, shut in 
between two high mountains, where the thick vapour 
of the atmosphere produces the effect of perpetual 
twilight. 

One night—on the 22d April 1541—during a frightful 
storm, whilst vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
darkness, and thunder rolled in awful majesty along 
the heavens, a man was quietly seated on one of the 
mountains which commands this desolate valley. He 
was young and tall, but excessively thin, and his 
features bore the unmistakable marks of profound 
suffering. Every time the thunder broke out with 
peculiar violence, his dead eye sparkled with a tran- 
sient brilliancy, a bitter smile played across his lips, 
and his whole countenance betrayed a spirit of savage 

ir. Suddenly, a long streak of jagged fire burst, 
as it were, through the fissures of a heavy cloud, flitted 
wildly across it for a few seconde, and then, accom- 
panied by a terrific crash, darted in the direction of a 
solitary house situated about a quarter of a league 
from the spot where this singular personage was 


self-preservation roused him. He rose, and after de- 
ascending the valley, was on the point of entering a 


trees, when a bright red flame shot through the forest. 
Yves stood still in am and presently the 
hurried ringing of the church-bells struck his ear. 
The lightning had fallen some little distance from 
Saint-Palais; a violent conflagration ensued, and a 
sumptuous dwelling-house had already become the prey 
of the devouring element. The progress of destruction 
was materially aided by a furious wind; and sheets 
of fire began to lap themselves round the antique 
windows, whilst rich suites of tapestry, the labour of 
years, were soon consumed to ashes. This house, or 
rather chateau, belonged to Dr Noguez, the physician 
of Gaston de Béarn, prince of Navarre. In the first 
moments of alarm, the family thought of nothing 
but their individual safety. Soon, however, the rapid 
spread of the conflagration and the loud tocsin brought 
a crowd of villagers to the spot, anxious, if possible, to 
stay the impending ruin; but the intensity of the fire 
prevented their efforts from being successful. Startled 
out of their sleep, the occupants of the chiteau, who 
had escaped from their rooms, pale, frightened, and 
half-naked, now began to recover from the stunning 
effects of their first alarm. They looked at each other, 
embraced, thanked God for His protecting mercy, and 
then began to count their number, in order to ascertain 
whether any one was still missing. 

*My daughter—my child! Where is my child?’ 
cried Madame Noguez, running her haggard eye along 
the line of spectators who now encumbered the place. 
No one replied. Suddenly, the poor woman struck her 
forehead with her clenched hand, uttered a piercing 
cry of despair, and threw her arms wildly out in the 
direction of the burning house. 

‘To the pavilion to the left!’ she screamed. ‘Run, 
run! my daughter is still asleep. Oh, my life, my 
fortune, everything, is his who will save my child! For 
pity’s sake, kind friends, save my child!’ and she fell 
on her knees before the spectators. But vain were all 
her impassioned entreaties—the danger was too real ; 
and the flames had already broken out of the windows 
of the pavilion, enveloping the whole building with a 
rampart of fire. 

Not far from this scene of grief, a solitary figure 
lay crouched in the grass, his features illumined at 
intervals by the pine-torches and the spreading con- 
flagration. He was clad in a coarse red tunic, with 
a goose’s leg traced on a patch of white cloth extending 
from his shoulder to his waist. He cast around a 


the tableau before him—the burning sheaves of corn 
waving in the wind, and the shower of fire pouring 
down from the roof, now almost ready to fall in. Then 
he approached nearer, and listened attentively. The 
voice of a child, sharp and terrified, now became faintly 
audible, soon rising to ah acute scream. At this 
instant, the stranger, glancing around at the crowd, 
from which he was still separated by about a hundred 
feet, quickly bounded across the space. On recognising 
the unfortunate Cagot traversing the limit imposed 
by the law which forbade his race from approaching 
within a certain distance of other men, the crowd 
recoiled in dismay. A ery of indignation and fear 
broke from the lips of the assembled multitude: ‘The 
Cagot! the Cagot! death to the Cagot!’ 

A hundred clubs were immediately raised, and dogs 
were let loose in pursuit of the stranger. Neverthe- 
less, Yves did not relax his speed. Breathless, covered 
with blood and perspiration, he gained the scene of the 
devastation. The child’s cries were still audible; and 
thrice had the poor half-dead mother, with sublime 
courage, thrown herself into the midst of the flames, 
and, thrice choked with the smoke, fallen senseless on 

ground. 


seated. For an instant, the irresistible instinct of | the 


Pale as a corpse, and utterly prostrate, the unfortu- 
nate lady now distractedly drew her fingers through 


wretched hut, constructed of mud and the branches of 


her dishevelled hair. Yves surveyed her for an instant, 


furtive glance, and then gazed with a bitter smile on | 


nothing but the crash of falling 


saw the 
tottering, his features unrecognisable, his hair on fire, 
smiling triumphantly despite his sufferings—hand over 
to its mother, now delirious with joy, the child, whom 
he had preserved by pressing it close to his breast. 
Then gazing on the now abashed crowd with a look of 
terrible reproach and bitter irony, he cried: ‘ Allons 
donc! Death to the Cagot! death to the Cagot!’ 

Just at this instant, the burning roof broke down, 
scattering in all directions masses of fire and rubbish. 
Struck violently on the head by a heavy beam of wood, 
Yves fell dead on the spot, the child alone remaining 
perfectly unharmed. 

‘On your knees, girl!’ said Dr Noguez, leading his 
daughter up to the Cagot—‘on your knees before 
this poor outcast of humanity. He has done that 
which sone of us had the courage to attempt, and has 
thus proved the injustice of man, and restored to his 
race the lost dignity of human nature.’ 

With. these words, he beckoned to his daughter to 
come and kiss the proscribed hand that had saved her 
life. Horror-stricken at the spectacle of the black 

face of the corpse, the poor girl cast a look 
of agony and prayer on her father; but after a 
momentary struggle, she knelt slowly down, and 
kissed, with tears of gratitude, the hand of the 
unfortunate Cagot. 

Dr Noguez, one of the most enlightened savans of 
his age, obtained. the permission of Gaston de Béarn 
and of the Bishop of Pau to have the body of the heroic 
Cagot decently interred in the public burial-ground, 
and also to have a mass performed for his soul. The 
coffin was, for the first time on record, introduced 
through the ordinary church portal, which no Cagot 
had ever yet passed ; and his remains, instead of being 
thrown into the foul cemetery of the Cagotteries, was 

iously interred in the consecrated church-yard of Saint 

acdme. Dr Noguez, in order to disabuse his neigh- 
bours ‘of their unjust prejudices, performed several 
operations on the Cagots. He the veins of 
some of these unfortunates, and the memoirs of the 
period quaintly relate that their blood was found good 
and commendable (bon et louable). 

Still, in spite of all these generous efforts in their 
behalf, perfect success did not crown the doctor’s 
endeavours. The Cagots obtained only a sort of half 
measure of justice—an act of reparation, however, 
which extended not beyond the foot of the Pyrenees ; 
and some time afterwards, the parliament of Bordeaux 
compelled them to resume their old badge of infamy. 
Thus for ages they continued to bear the signs of that 
physical debility, their peculiar characteristic, which 
| resulted from long years of proscription and misery, and, 
more especially, from being shut up in the unhealthy 
localities they were compelled to inhabit. The revolu- 
tion of 1793 seemed to break their chains, by giving 
them the rights of citizens; but it is only gradually 
the laws can operate upon the prejudices of ages. 
Indeed, the traveller may still occasionally find in 
Brittany Cagots designated by the peasantry under 
the name of cacons. 

Towards the Pyrenees, and in the valleys of Béarn, 
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A urrtze bird brashed my window by, 
*Twixt the level street and the level sky, 
The level rows of houses tall, 

The blank noon-sun on the level wall ; 
And all that the little bird did say 

Was, ‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 


A little bird sang behind my chair, 

From the level line of cornfields fair, 

The smooth green hedgerow’s level round 
Just a furlong off—the horizon’s bound : 
And the level lawn where the sun all day 
Burns—‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 


A little bird sings above my bed ; 

And I know, if I could but lift my head, 
I should see the sun set, red and grand, 
Upon level sea and level sand— 

While beyond the misty distance gray 
Lies ‘ Over the hills and far away,’ 


I think that a little bird will sing 

Over a fresh green mound next spring, 

Where something that once clothed me, ye ’ll leave 
"Neath the level shadows of morn and eve, 

But I shall be gone, past night, past day, 

* Over the hills and far away.’ 


DEPOPULATION. 


The antiquity of the outcry on this subject is proved by 


a proclamation, Ist June, second year of Edward VL. : 
‘ Whereas, in time past, ten, twenty, yea, in some places, 
a hundred or two hundred Christian’ people hath been 
inhabiting and kept household to the bringing furth and 
nourishing of youth, and to the replenishing and fulfilling 
of his majesty’s realms with faithful subjects . . . . now 
there is nothing kept but sheep and bullocks: all that land 
which heretofore was tilled and occupied with so many men, 
and did bring forth not only diverse families in work and 
labour, but also capons, hens, chickens, pigs, and other 
such furniture of the mercats, is now gotten, by insatiable 
greediness of mind, into one or two men’s hands, and 
scarcely dwelt upon with one poor shepherd; so that the 
realm thereby is brought to a marvellous desolation, houses 
decayed, parishes diminished, the force of the realm 
weakened, and Christian people, by the greedy covetousness 
of some men, eaten up and devoured by brute beasts, and 
driven from their houses by sheep and bullocks,’ &c. 


THE WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE OF AUSTRALIA. 
James Backhouse gives an instance of a woman having 
been chased by one of these birds for some distance, and 
obliged to run to a house for shelter. He was told by the 
wife of a settler that she one day was struck with the 
action of a horse in an enclosure, galloping rapidly back- 
wards and forwards, chased by two eagles. The horse at 
fell, when one of the birds pounced on its head; 
she then called for the assistance of some men, who drove 
away the ferocious birds, In Van Diemen’s Land this 
species not unfrequently carries off living lambs, and 
is, in consequence of its ravages, much dreaded by the 
colonists. — White's Popular History of Birds. 
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